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THE ARMY. 


THE superintendent of the Mounted Recruiting Ser” 
vice has been ordered to forward all colored recruits to 
New Orleans, for assignment to the Ninth Cavalry. 











BatTerY E, Fourth Artillery, Captain Richard Lodor, 
and Battery K, Second Artillery, Captain Samuel N. 
Benjamin, on temporary duty in North Carolina for the 
past month, returned to Fort Monroe August 17. 





THE two companies of the Sixth Cavalry, directed by 
telegraphic despatch from headquarters Department 
of the Missouri, dated July 26, 1871, to be sent to Fort 
Dodge, Kansas, were ordered August 12 to return to the 
camp of their regiment near Fort Hays, Kansas. 





TELEGRAPHIC instructions were sent from the head- 
quarters Department of the East, August 19, to the com- 
manding officer Fort McHenry, Md., directing him to 
send the two strongest foot batteries at his post to report 
to Major Charles H. Morgan, Fourth Artillery, at Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 





By Special Orders No. 185 and 187, August 15, head- 
quarters Department of Dakota, an escort, constituted 
as hereinafter directed, is detailed for the protection of a 
surveying party of the Northern Pacific Railroad while 
engaged on a reconnoissance, from the vicinity of Fort 
Rice on the Missouri river to the Yellowstone river, and 
returning thence. Two full companies of infantry will 
be detailed by their respective commanding officers from 
each of the following-named posts, viz.: Forts Randall, 
Sully, and Rice: and will be put en route, fully sup- 
plied and equipped for the duty, in time to rendezvous 
at Fort Rice not later than September 6. These com- 
panies will be filled to the maximum by details from the 
remaining companies at their respective stations. One 
company (with its commander), to consist of say forty 
effective men, will proceed from Fort Wadsworth to 
Fort Rice, Dakota Territory, where it will be added to 
and form part of the escort. An artillery detachment of 
twenty men, inclusive of the proper proportion of non- 
commissioned officers, will be organized under the com- 
mand of First Lieutenant L. E. Campbell, Twenty- 
second Infantry, from the companies remaining at Ran- 
dall and Sully (ten from each post). This detachment 
will be armed with three or four Gatling guns supplied 
from Randall and Sully. One-half the whole number of 
Indian scouts at each of the posts, Forts Abercrombie, 
Ransom, and Wadsworth, will be detailed by their re- 
spective post commanders, and assembled at Fort Wads- 
worth under command of a subaltern officer to be de- 
tailed from that post. by its commanding officer. This 
detachment will be put in complete order for the field, 
under the personal supervision of the commanding offi- 
cer of Fort Wadsworth. It will accompany and escort 
the quartermaster’s train from Fort, Wadsworth to Fort 
Rice, and on arrival there will be reported ‘by its com- 
manding officer to the commanding officer of the escort 
for duty therewith. Commanding officers of the posts 
above named, and of Forts Abercrombie and Wadsworth, 
will if practicable issue to each civilian teamster sent 
from their respective posts one breech-leading musket. 
sling and cartridge box, and one hundred rounds of am- 
munition, taking memorandum receipts for the same, 
for the proper care and preservation of which they will 
be held responsible. Major J. N. G. Whistler, Twenty- 
second Infantry, is assigned to duty as commanding offi- 
cer of the escort. He will be relieved from duty at Fort 
Sully, and will proceed to Fort Rice in time to personal- 
ly supervise the final details of equipment, supply, and 
organization of his command, for the completeness of 
which in every particular he will be held responsible. 
The quartermaster’s supply train of mule teams, now at 
Fort Abercrombie, completely equipped and furnished, 
will be at once put en route via Fort Wadsworth to Fort 
Rice, where it will be reported to the commanding offi- 
cer of the escort, for the transpertation purposes thereof. 
In case this train does not furnish sufficient means of 
transportation for the purpose, the chief quartermaster 

of the department is directed to hire private teams to 
complete the allowance necessary. Captain Henry In- 
man, acting quartermaster, is assigned to duty as quar- 
termaster of the escort. The company sent on this ser- 





vice will be transported from Fort Wadsworth in 
the train ordered from that post to Fort Rice. 
When returning from this escort duty, the company will 
conduct the train back to Fort Wadsworth. During the 
absence of a portion of his command on escort duty, the 
commanding officer at Fort Randall, Dakota Territory, 
is authorized to order to his post such officers and men 
of Company D, Twenty-second Infantry, stationed at 
Whetstone Agency, Dakota Territory, as he may deem 
proper and necessary. Upon the arrival at Fort Rice of 
the commanding officer of the escort, Surgeon C. E. God- 
dard, U. 8. Army, will report to that officer for duty as 
senior medical officer of the command. He will be re- 
lieved from duty at Fort Rice until the escort shall have 
completed its duties, when he will be returned to that 
post. 








ABSTRACT OF SPECIAL ORDERS 
Issued from the Adjutant-General’s Office for the week ending 
August 21, 1871. 
Tuesday, August 15. : 


PRIVATE Edward H. Wright, Company G, Third Cav- 
alry, now with his command, will be discharged the ser- 
vice of the United States upon the receipt of this order 
at the place where he may be serving. 

Private Richard Engle, Company D, Twelfth Infantry, 
now with his command, will be discharged the service of 
the United States by his post commander, provided there 
be no impediment, as desertion, etc., upon condition that 
the expenses incurred by his enlistment, fixed at 
$147 93, be refunded to the United States. The money 
may be puid to the commanding officer of the post, who 
will give triplicate receipts therefor, one of which will 
be retained by him as authority for the discharge, one 
will be forwarded to this office, and one will be retained 
by the person by whom the money is paid. Thie soldier 
is entitled to pay, etc., only under paragraph 1,371, Re- 
vised U. 8. Army Regulations of 1863. 

The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish Reuben 
Sugden, formerly private Company C, Eighth Cavalry, 
with transportation from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to this 
city, to enable him to enter the Soldiers’ Home, the cost 
of which will be refunded to the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment by the treasurer of the Soldiers’ Home, District 
of Columbia. 

The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish Private 
Samuel Coover, Company M, Fifth Cayalry, with’ trans- 
portation from this city to Fort McPhérson, Nebraska, 
the cost of which will be charged to the soldier upon the 
rolls of his company. 

The leave of absence granted Captain A. A. Harbach, 
Twentieth Infantry, in Special Orders No. 174, August 
2, 1871, from headquarters Department of Dakota, is 
hereby extended sixty days. 


Wednesday, August 16. 


A board of examination having found Colonel George 
Stoneman, Twenty-first Infantry, incapacitated for 
active service by reason of “wounds or injury received 
in the line of duty and in battles with the enemy during 
the time he held the command of a major-general in the 
Army of the United States,” the President directs that 
his name be placed upon the list of retired officers of 
that class in which the disability results from long and 
faithful service, or from wounds or injury received in the 
line of duty, in conformity with sections 16 and 17 of 
the act of August 3, 1861. In accordance with section 
82 of the act of July 28, 1866, Colonel Stoneman. is, by 
direction of the President, retired with the full rank of 
major-general. 

Hospital Steward John W. White, U. 8S. Army, now 
on duty in the Surgeon-General’s office, will be honorably 
discharged the service of the United States, to date 
August 22, 1871. 

Hospital Steward Thomas Cassidy, U. 8S. Army, will 
be discharged the service of the United States on the re- 
ceipt of this order at the post where he may be serving. 

The following-named enlisted men will be discharged 
the service of the United States upon the receipt of this 
order at the places where they may be serving: Ord- 
nance Sergeant John C. Hughes, U. S. Army, now at 
Fort Dodge, Kansas; Private William H. Yetter, Com- 
pany G, Fourteenth Infantry. 

The unexecuted portion of the sentence of a General 
Court-martial, promulgated in General Orders No. 31, of 
December 1, 1870, from headquarters Department of the 
Columbia, directing that Private John Kearney, Com- 
pany D, First Cavalry, “be, in addition to any former 
sentence he may have received, indelibly marked on the 
left hip with the letter D; to be dishonorably discharged 
the service of the United States, and to be confined at 
hard labor, as a military convict, at Alcatraz Island, 
California, for the period of two years, wearing during 
this time a ball of twelve pounds weight attached to his 
left leg by a chain four feet in length,” is hereby remit- 
ted, and he will be released from confinement upon the 
receipt of this order at the place where he may be con- 
fined. 

The unexecuted portion of the sentence of a General 
Court-martial, promulgated in General Orders No. 10, of 
February 19, 1868, from headquarters Fifth Military 
District, directing that Musician George Johnson, Com- 
pany F, Thirty-ninth Infantry (now in confinement in 
the penitentiary at Little Rock, Arkansas), “forfeit all 
pay and allowances that are now due or that may become 
due him, except the just dues of the leundress; to be 
dishonorably discharged and drummed out of the service 
in the presence of the command to which he belongs, 
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with a placard on his breast and back with the word 
‘Thief’ in large letters marked thereon, and then to be 
confined at hard labor at such place as the comman 
general may direct for the period of five years, the first 
two years of such confinement to have a ball weighing 
twenty-four pounds attached to his left leg by a chain 
five feet long,” is hereby remitted, and he will be released 


from confinement upon the receipt of this order at the ’ 


place where he may be confined. 

Hospital Steward Charles H. Houghtalin, U. 8. Army, 
will be discharged the service of the United States on 
receipt of this order at the place where he may be 
serving. 

On the recommendation of the 8 -General, As- 
sistant Surgeon Richard Powell is hereby relieved from 
duty in the Department of the Columbia, and will pro- 
ceed to New York city, reporting by letter upon his ar- 
rival to the Surgeon-General. 

Second Lieutenant Clinton H. Tebbetts, Fourth Cav- 
alry, is hereby relieved from duty at the Kentucky Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Ky., to take effect tember 12, 
1871, and will proceed to join his proper station. 

Leave of absence for four endnteak to take effect when 
his services can be spared by the department commander, 
is hereby granted First Lieutenant Leopold O. Parker, 
Fourth Cavalry. 

The leave of absence granted First Lieutenant Charles 
H. Greene, Seventeenth Infantry, in Special Orders No. 
65, March 31, 1871, from headquarters Department of 
Dakota, is hereby extended sixty days. 

Leave of absence for three months is hereby granted 
Captain John W. French, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

Ordnance Sergeant John Johnson, U. 8S. Army, now at 
Fort Jackson, Louisiana, will report in m without 
delay to the commanding officer Fort Dodge, Kansas, for 
duty at that post. Commutation of subsistence at the 
usual rates will be furnished while en route, if it is im- 
practicable to provide subsistence in kind. The Quar- 
termaster’s Department will furnish the necessary trans- 
portation. 

Thursday, August 17." 


Colonel Henry J. Hunt, Fifth Artillery, 2 member of 
the board of officers convened at New York by Special 
Orders No. 260, July 3, 1871, from this office, will, dur- 
ing the session of said board, proceed on alternate Sat- 
urdays to Fort Adams, Rhode Island, for the purpose of 
ae necessary business connected with his com- 
mand. 

The resignation of Second Lieutenant Richard W. 
Cummins, Seventh Infantry, has been accepted by the 
President, to take effect August 15, 1871. 

So much of the unexecuted portion of the sentence of 
a General Court-martial, promulgated in General Court- 
martial Orders No. 71, of June 12, 1871, from head- 
quarters Department of the Missouri, as directs that 
Private John 8S. Kelly, Company F, Fifth Infantry (now 
in confinement at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas), “ wear a 
twenty-four pound ball attached to his left leg by 
a chain four feet long,” is hereby remitted. 

The uncxecuted portion .of the sentence of a General 
Court-martial, promulgated in General Orders No. 65, of 
October 10, 1870, from headquarters Department of 
Texas, directing that Private Robert G. Bradford, Com- 
pany B, Tenth Infantry, “be dishonorably discharged 
the service of the Unitéd States, with loss of all pay and 
allowances that are or may become due, and to be con- 
fined at Fort Jackson, Louisiana, for the period of two 
years,” is hereby remitted, and he will be released from 
confinement upon the receipt of this order at the place 
where he may be confined. 

The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish the fol- 
lowing-named men with transportation from the places 
set opposite their respective names to this city, to enable 
them to enter the Soldiers’ Home, the cost of which will 
be refunded to the Quartermaster’s Department by the 
treasurer of the Soldiers’ Home, District of Columbia: 
Timothy Crowley, formerly Sergeant of Company D, 
First Cavalry, from Benicia Barracks, California ; James 
Thornton, formerly private of Company K, First Caval- 
ry, from San Francisco, California; Anthony Sheely, 
formerly private of Battery D, Second Artillery, from 
San Francisco, California; William Callahan, formerly 
private of Company A, Twelfth Infantry, from San 
Francisco, California. 

The superintendent Mounted Recruiting Service will 
forward, under proper charge, all disposable colored re- 
cruits at the depot to Jackson Barracks, New Orleans, 
La., where they will be reported to the commanding 
officer of that post with a view to their assignment to 
the Ninth Cavalry. The Quartermaster’s Department 
will furnish the necessary transportation. 

Second Lieutenant Samuel K. Thompson, Twenty- 
fifth Infantry, will report in person without delay to the 
superintendent Mounted Recruiting Service, St. Louis 
Depot, Missouri, to accompany a detachment of recruits 
now under orders for New Orleans, La., for assignment 
to the NinthCavalry. On the completion of this duty 
he will join his proper station. 


. Friday, August 18. 
Leave of absence for one year, from tember 1, 1871, 
is hereby granted Captain Herbert A. Fifth Ar- 


tillery. 

The unexecuted portion of the sentence of a General 
Court-martial, promulgated in General Orders No. 18, of 
June 30, 1871, from headquarters Department of Califor- 
nia, directing that Private Michael O’Brien, alias Mi- 
chael Coburn (now on rollsas John O’Brien), Company D, 
Battalion of Engineers, U. 8. Army, “be indelibl 
marked on the hip with the letter D,one and cankalt 
inches long ; to forfeit to the United States all pay and 
allowances that are or may become due him up to the 
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ulgation of this sentence; to be confined at hard 
bor in charge of the guard at Alcatraz Island, Califor- 
nia, for the period of two years, wearing a twelve-pound 
Lall attached to his leg by a chain four feet long; for- 
feiting all pay and allowances for the same period, except 
thirty dollars (to be paid when discharged), and then to 
be dishonorably discharged the service of the United 
States,” is hereby remitted. He will be released from 
confinement and discharged the service of the United 
States upon the receipt of this order at the place where 
he may be confined. 

Private Mamme J. De Boer, band of Seventeenth In- 
fantry, now in this city on furlough, will be discharged 
the service of the United States upon the receipt of this 
order by the commanding officer of his command. The 
discharge papers of this soldier will be forwarded to this 


s’rivate George Cresson, Company F, Second Cavalry, 
who deserted July 20, 1855, having surrendered himself 
to the military authorities at St. Louis, Mo., where he is 
now in confinement awaiting trial, will be released from 
confinement and dishonorably discharged the service of 
the United States upon the receipt of this order at the 
place where he may be confined. 

Paragraph 3, Special Orders No. 295, July 31, 1871, 
from this office, directing First Lieutenant Henry N. 
Moss, First Cavalry, to report for duty at the Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y., is hereby revoked. 

The following-named officers are hereby relieved from 
duty at the U.S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., 
to take effect August 31, 1871: Captain Herbert A. Has- 
eall, Fifth Artillery; Additional Second Lieutenant 
William L. Marshall, Corps of Engineers. Lieutenant 
Marshall will report to the Chief of Engineers for as- 

ignment to duty. 
irst Lieutenant James C. Post, Corps of Engineers, 
is hereby relieved from duty at the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N. Y., to take effect September 1, 1871, 
~ will report to the Chief of Engineers for assignment 
to duty. 

Captain John 8. Poland, Sixth Infantry, will report in 
person for duty, on the 3lst of August, 1871, to the su- 
>: of the U.S. Military Academy, West Point, 


Hospital Steward Ivan Van Torp, U. 8. Army, will 
report in person without delay to the commanding gene- 
ral Department of Dakota for assignment to duty. The 
Quartermaster’s Department will furnish the necessary 
transportation. 


Saturday, August 19. 


So much of Special Orders No. 317, of August 16, 1871, 
from this office, as retires Colonel George Stoneman, 
Twenty-first Infantry, with the rank of major-general, 
having been b.sed upen a recommendation of the retir- 
ing board, which was made under a misconception of the 
law, is, by direction of the President, hereby revoked, 
and Colonel Stoneman is re.ired on his rank of colonel, it 
not appearing that he was wounded in battle, and the 
law requiring, in explicit terms, that an officer shall be 
disabled by “ wounds "—not by disease—to enable the 
President to retire him on the rank of the command held 
by him when so wounded. 

Captain John Egan, rourth Artillery, will report in 

rson, on the 31st instant, to the superintendent of the 

. 8. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., for assign- 
ment to duty. 

Corporal Benton Washington, Company D, Twenty- 
fourth Infantry, now with his command, will be dis- 
charged the service of the United Staites by his post com- 
mauder, provided there be no impediment, as desertion, 
etc., upon condition that the expenses incurred by his 
enlistment, fixed at $63 17, be refunded to the United 
States. The money may be paid to the commanding of- 
ficer of the post, wh» will give triplicate receipts there- 
for, one of which will be retained by him as authority 
for the discharge, one will be forwarded to this office, 
and one will be retained by the person by whom the 


‘money is paid. This soldier is entitled to pay, etc., only 


~~ 1,371, Revised U. 8S. Army Regulations 
of 186: 


So much of Special Orders No. 284, paragraph 3, of 
July 22, 1871, from this office, as directs that Private 
Edma Curtis, Mounted Service U. 8. Army, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pennsylvania, be discharged the service of the 
United States, is hereby revoked. 

The superintendent Mounted Recruiting Service will 
prepare a detachment of thirty recruits, including two 
instructed horseshoers, from those which are or may 
from time to time become disposable at the depot, and 
forward them under proper charge to Fort Hamilton, 
New York Harbor, for assignment to Light Battery K, 
First Artillery. The recruits must be not less than five 
feet seven inches in height, and be selected only from 
those who are willing to serve in the Light Battery. The 
Quartermaster’s Department will furnish the necessary 
trausportation. 

Monday, August 21. 


On the recommendation of the regimental commander, 
the following transfers in the First Artillery, to take 
effect September 1, 1571, are hereby announced: First 
Lieutenant Alonzo E. Miltimore, from Battery F to 
Light Battery K; First Lieutenant E. Van A. Andruss, 
from Light Battery K to Battery F. The officers thus 
transferred will join their proper stations. 

On the recommendation of the regimental commander, 
the following transfers in the Third Artillery are hereby 
announced: First Lieutenant William Arthur, from 
Light Battery C to Battery K ; First Lieutenant Chasles 
M. Callahan, from Battery K to Light Battery C; Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Joseph M. Califf, trom Battery F to 
Light Battery C; Second Lieutenant Charles W. Whip- 
ple, from Light Battery C to Battery F. The transfers 
of Lieutenants Arti.ur and Callahan will take etfect 
October 1, 1871, when they will join their proper 
stations. Lieutenant Califf will join his proper station 
without a. 

Recruit omas D. Elder, Mounted Service U. 8. 
Army, now at St. Louis Depot, Missouri, will be dis- 
charged the service of the sUnited States upon the re- 
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coipt of this onder at the place where he may be serv- 


ing. 

The Superintendent General Recruiting Service (East- 
ern Division) will forward without delay, under proper 
charge, fifty-eight recruits from those which are or may 
from time to time become disposable at the depot to 
Fort Macon, North Carolina, where they will be reported 
upon arrival, to the commanding officer of that post for 
assignment to Batteries K and L, Fourth Artillery. 
The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish the neces- 
sary transportation. 


ARMY PERSONAL, 


SEconpD Lieutenant Richard Cummins, of the Seventh 
Infantry, has resigned. 

LEAVE of absence for ten days was granted First 
Lieutenent Samuel Craig, Eighth Infantry, August 18. 

THE leave of absence granted Second Lieutenant J. E. 
Bell, First Artillery, from headquarters Department of 
the East, was extended ten days August 16. 

LEAVE of absence for fifteen days was, August 14, 
granted Major G. N. Lieber, judge-advocate U. 5. Army, 
judge-advocate of the Department of Dakota. 

LEAVE of absence for twenty days was granted Cap- 
tain J. B. Campbell, Fourth Artillery, in orders from 
headquarters Department of the East, August 22. 

Masor Brantz Mayer, paymaster U. 8. Army, was 
ordered August 7 to pay the troops stationed at Drum 
Barracks (and San Diego if necessary), California, to the 
30th of J ane, 1871. 

GENERAL W. F. Barry, who has been absent to Fort- 
ress Monroe for the past month, returned on the 20th 
instant onthe steamer Wyanoke, and assumed command 
of the Artillery School and post. 

Hosprrau Steward Henry C. Schmeidel, U.S. Army, 
was relieved August 2 from duty at Alcatraz Island, 
and will report to the medical director Department of 
Arizona, Drum Barracks, California, for assignment to 
duty. 

CapTaAIn W. McKee Dunn, Jr., aide-de-camp, was, 
August 15, ordered to proceed without delay to Chicago, 
Ill., on business connected with headquarters Depart- 
ment of the Missouri. Upon the completion of this duty 
Captain Dunn will rejoin his station. 

First Lieutenant F. E. Pierce, First Infantry, was 
ordered August 15 to report in person without delay to 
the commanding officer Fort Niagara, New York, for 
temporary duty. Upon being relieved he will rejoin his 
proper station. 

First Lieutenant Asa Bird Gardner, First Artillery, 
assistant judge-advocate of the Department of the 
East, has been detailed a member of the General Court- 
martial ordered to convene at Fort Trumbull, Con- 
necticut, August 21, vice First Lieutenant G. V. Weir, 
Fifth Artillery, relieved. 

Captain N.S. Constable, assistant quartermaster U. 
S. Army, was relieved August 11 from duty in the De- 
partment of Dakota, and will proceed without delay and 
report to the commanding general Department of Texas, 
for assignment to duty in accordance with War Depart- 
ment orders. 

Masor Nicholas Vedder, paymaster U. 8S. Army, was, 
August 15, ordered to proceed without delay from Lea- 
venworth City, Kas., to St. Louis, Mo., on business con- 
nected with headquarters Department of the Missouri. 
Upon the completion of this duty Major Vedder will re- 
join his station. 

THE leave of absence for seven days granted First 
Lieutenant C. C. MacConnell, Fifth Artillery, was ex- 
tended seven days by orders from headquarters Depart- 
ment of the East August 14, and the leave of absence for 
seven days granted Captain E. R. Warner, Third Artil- 
lery, was extended twelve days. ~ 

SuRGEON Francis L. Town, U. 8. Army, was ordered 
August 12 to proceed without delay to Fort Preble, 
Portland, Me., and report to the commanding officer for 
duty as post surgeon, relieving Assistant Surgeon E. 
Cowles, U. 8. Army, who will thereupon avail himself 
of the ieave of absence granted him. 

Hospirau Steward E. M. Tracy, U. S. Army, was, 
August 16, ordered to report to the commanding officer 
of Camp Baker, Montana Territory, for duty, relieving 
Hospital Steward J. A. Ames, U.S. Army, who wiil 
proceed and report to the commanaing officer of Fort 
Ellis, Montana Territory, for duty. 

So much of Special Orders, headquarters Depart- 
ment of the Missouri, as directs Captain Amos 8. Kim- 
ball, assistant quartermaster U. 8S. Army, to proceed 
to Fort Union, New Mexico, and relieve Captain An- 
drew J. McGonnigle from duty as depot quartermaster 
at that post, has been suspended fifteen days from Au- 
gust 17. ‘ 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
St. Augustine, Fla, August 7. Detail for the court: 
Captain C. R. Layton, Sixteenth Infantry; Captain M. 
A. Cochran, Second Infantry; Captain A. 8. Daggett, 
Second Infantry; First Lieutenant H. C. Ward, Six- 
teenth Infantry ; Second Lieutenant L. S. Ames, Second 
Infantry. First Lieutenant R. W. Bard, Second Infan- 
try, judge-advocate. 

Tue following officers were registered at headquar- 
ters Department of the East for the week ending August 
22, 1871: Second Lieutenant H. 8. Weeks, Eighth Cav- 
alry; Second Lieutenant Charles E. Bottsford, Tenth 
Infantry ; Colonel William F. Barry, Second Artillery ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Reberts, Fourth Artillery ; 
First Lieutenant George G. Lott, Eleventh Infantry. 

Masor G. A. De Russy, Third Artillery; Assistant 
Surgeon C. H. Smart, U.S. Army; First Lieutenant J. 
C. White, First Artillery, are appointed a board of offi- 
cers to assemble at Fort Monroe, Virginia, August 23, 
for the examination of Daniel G. Sterling, late private, 
One Hundred Forty-eighth regiment New York Volun- 














August 26, 1871. 


teers, an applicant for the position of superintentent of 
national cemeteries. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Abercrombie, Dakota Territory, August 25. Detail 
for the court: Lieutenant-Colonei L. C. Hunt, Twen- 
tieth Infantry; Captain G. B. Dandy, assistant quarter- 
master U.S. Army; Captain William Stanley, Twen- 
tieth Infantry ; Captain J. S. McNaught, Twentieth In- 
fantry; Assistant Surgeon W. D. Wolverton, U. 8. 
Army. First Lieutenant W. R. Maize, Twentieth In- 
fantry, judge-advocate. 

Masor G. A. De Russy, Third Artillery, Assistant 
Surgeon C. H. Smart, U. 8. Army, and First Lieutenant 
J. C. White, First Artillery, are ordered to assemble at 
Fort Monroe, Virginia, on Wednesday, August 23, 1871, 
as a board of officers for the examination of Daniel G. 
Sterling, late private One Hundred and Forty-eighth 
regiment New York Volunteers, an applicant for the 
position of superintendent of national cemeteries. 


A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Trumbull, Connecticut, August 21. Detail for the 
court: Captain F. L. Gunther, Fifth Artillery; Assist- 
ant Surgeon D. L. Huntington, U. 8. Army ; First Lieu- 
tenant G. V. Weir, Fifth Artillery; First Lieutenant 8. 
M. Mills, Jr., Fifth Artillery ; Second Lieutenant O. H. 
Howard, Fifth Artillery. Second Lieutenant Eric 
Bergland, Fifth Artillery, judge-advocate. 

A GENERAL Court-martial is appointed to meet at 
Camp Supply, Indian Territory, on the 28th of August. 
Detail for the court: Major Robert M. Morris, Sixth 
Cavalry; Major Charles E. Compton, Sixth Cavalry ; 
Captain Edward Moale, Third Infantry ; Captain Joseph 
Kerin, Sixth Cavalry ; First Lieutenant William Krause, 
Third Infantry ; First Lieutenant Adam Kramer, Sixth 
Cavalry ; First Lieutenant William Harper, Jr., Sixth 
Cavalry. First Lieutenant Quintin Campbell, Fifth In- 
fantry, judge-advocate, 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Willet’s Point, New York Harbor, August 17. Detail 
for the court: Captain William J. Twining, Corps of 
Engineers ; Captain Alexander McKenzie, Corps of En- 
gineers ; Captain Charles W. Raymond, Corps of Envi- 
neers; First Lientenant C. E. L. B. Davis, Corps of En- 
gineers ; Second Lieutenant Frederick A. Hinman, Corps 
of Engineers ; Brevet Second Lieutenant Joseph H. Wil- 
lard, Corps of Engineers. First Lieutenant William H. 
Heuer, Corps of Engineers, judge-advocate. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
David’s Island, New York Harbor, August 18. Detail 
for the court: Major J. D. Wilkins, Eighth Infantry; 
Captain J. F. Ritter, Eighth Infantry; Captain A. T. 
Smith, Eighth Infantry; Captain J. N. Andrews, 
Eighth Infantry; First Lieutenant Charles Porter, 
Eighth Infantry: First Lieutenant A. W. Corliss, 
Eighth Infantry; First Lieutenant F. A. Whitney, 
Eighth Infantry; Second Lieutenant C. A. Earnest, 
Eighth Infantry ; Second Lieutenant C. M. Baily, Eighth 
Infantry. First Lieutenant J. W. Powell, Eighth In- 
fantry, judge-advocate. 

GENERAL Ed. N. Scheider, who died at Dresden, Sax- 
ony, in July, was well known as an officer of volunteers 
during the war, he having entered the service in Sep- 
tember, 1861, as major of the Eighth Kansas Infantry, 
being afterwards promoted to lieutenant-colonel, and 
serving until June 11, 1864, when he resigned, and was 
shortly afterwards appointed adjutant-general of Kansas. 
He was engaged in the battles of Chicamauga and Mis- 
sion Ridge, the siege of Chattanooga, and several minor 
engagements, and bore himself with great gallantry. 
Never a robust man, his health was seriously impaired 
by the cxposures, hard work, and privations to which 
the regiment was subjected, and he left the service with 
a constitution so shattered that he gradually but surely 
sank to the grave. He left this country last year, seek- 
ing to restore his health by travel and change of climate, 
but in vain. 

BEFORE a General Court-martial which convened at 
Camp McDermit, Nevada, July 10, 1871, and of which 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. L. Elhott, First Cavalry, is 
president, First Lieutenant James Collins, First Cavalry, 
was arraigned and tried on the charge of “ conduct to the 
prejudise of good order and military discipline,” the 
specifications alleging that being present and in command 
of Troop C, First Cavalry, at a target practice of that 
troop at Camp McDermit, Nevada, June 21, 1871, he “ did 
order Sergeant George E. Johnson, of said troop, to dis- 
charge his loaded carbine at the target, and when in- 
formed by said Sergeant Johnson and others that 
Trumpeter Keesey wss in front of the target, did order 
‘silence,’ and repeat the order to said Sergeant Johnson to 
fire, saying, ‘he’ (meaning Trumpeter Keesey) ‘ will get 
out of the way soon enough when you fire.” That he 
“ did immediately after the events embraced in the first 
specification, and being in command of his troop, order 
Corporal Crowley, of said troop, to discharge his loaded 
carbine at the target, although he, Lieutenant Collins, 
well knew that Trumpeter Keesey was in front of the 
target, and by this order did cause said Corporal Crow- 
ley to discharge his carbine, in consequence of which 
said Trumpeter Keesey received a gunshot wound, from 
the effects of which he died.” And that immediately 
after the events embraced in the first and second specifi- 
cations, and being in command of his troop, he “ did, by 
his order, continue the target practice of his troop, al- 
though he well knew that Trumpeter Keesey was lying 
wounded in front of the target, and that other members 
of the troop, who had gone to his assistance, were also 
in front of the target.” The accused pleaded not guilty 
tothe charge and specifications, but was found guilty 
and sentenced “ to be dismissed the service of the United 
States.” In conformity with the 65th of the Rules and 
Articles of War, the proceedings of the General Court- 
martial in the foregoing “case have been forwarded to 
the Secretary of War and by him submitted to the 
President of the United States, and the proceedings, 
findings, and sentence are approved. The sentence will 
be duly executed. First Lieutenant James Collins, 
First Cavalry, accordingly ceases to be an officer of the 
Army from August 9, 2571. 
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THE NAVY. 


The Editor invites for this department of the Journat all facts 
of interest to the Navy, especially such as relate to the movements 
of officers or vessels. 








VARIOUS NAVAL MATTERS. 


TueE steamer North America reports the U. 8. flagship 
Lancaster at Bahia July 30. All well. 


TuE Tallapoosa left Washington at 3 o’clock on the af- 
ternoon of August 22, with freight for the several Navy- 
yards. 

A BOARD of officers will shortly be designated fo ex- 
amine into the cause of the accident to the VJ. 8, steamer 
Guerriere. 

Tue Marine Hospital at Chelsea is undergoing thor- 
ough repairs, and the attic story is being finished into 
sleeping apartments. 

PayMASTER W. Brenton Boggs, one of the oldest 
officers in the Navy, has been retired, on account of long 
and faithful service. 


Tue U.S. steamer Dayton has arrived at the Ports- 
mouth Navy-yard with a draft of men for the steamer 
Kansas, which is fitting for sea. 


CoMMODORE William Reynolds, Chief of the Bureau 
of Equipment and Repairs, arrived at the Portsmouth, 
N. H., Navy-yard on Wednesday. 

Tue U.S. steamer Swatara, Captain Allen, was at 
Calderas Bay, and the Nantasket, Captain Carpenter, at 
Samana, Santo Domingo, at last accounts. Crews of both 
ships in good health. 

Tue U.S. steamship Relief arrived at New York Au- 
gust 20. The officers and crew are all well. The Relief 
sailed from Plymouth, England, July 2d, and from Fun- 
chal, Madeira, July 20. 

ORDERS were issued from the Navy Department on 22d 
inst. to put the U. 8. steamer Jroquois, now at Philadel- 
phia, in commission, and she will sail from there to 
join our fleet in the East Indies. 


Tue U. 8. steamer Canandaigua is soon to be fitted 
out at New York and the Wyoming at Portsmouth, N. 
H., for foreign service. The Richmond has been ordered 
home from the European fleet, and the crews for these 
vessels will be taken from the Richmond when she ar- 
rives. 


THE name of Paymaster Forbes Parker, of the Navy, 
has been dropped from the roll. He is charged with de- 
falcation, and some time since a court-martial was or- 
ganized for the purpose of trying him, but he immedi- 
ately left the country, and since then nothing has been 
heard of him. 

A BOARD, composed of Captain George R. Slicer (pres- 
ident), Captain Timothy Treadway, and Captain J. F. 
Baker, of the revenue marine service, are now in session 
at Winder’s Building, Washington, making examinations 
of applicants for appointment as third lieutenants in the 
revenue marine service. 


THE steamship Frolic, a vessel captured by the United 
States Government during the war, is now undergoing 
repairs at the Washington Navy-yard, and will be fitted 
out for a torpedo boat. This boat will not be included 
in the two torpedo boats for the erection of which pro- 
vision was made by Congress at its last session, 


OFFICIAL advices from Rear Admiral Lanman, com- 
manding the South American fleet, dated at Bahia, July 
27, says that he was preparing to leave that port on the 
flaghip Lancaster for Rio. The U. 8. steamer Portsmouth 
was at Montevideo, expecting to leave for the United 
States early in August. The Wasp was up the Paraguay 
River. 

Tue Polaris arrived at Holsteinberg on the 31st of 
July ; had touched at Fiskernaes to procure the services 
of Hans Christian, Dr. Kane’s dog driver and hunter, but 
found he was at Upernavik. Captain Hall intended to 
remain at Holsteinberg until August 5 for the Congress. 
Should the latter not have arrived at that date, the Po- 
laris was to have left for Disco, there to await the Con- 
gress. 


Tu following stations of vessels belonging to the 
South Pacific squudron have been reported to the Navy 
Department: The Ossipce, flagship of Commodore Mc- 
Dougal, was at Callao on the 22d of July ; the St. Mary’s 
sailed from Callao June 10 for a cruise among the South 
Sea Islands ; the Jamestown sailed for Valparaiso June 3 
for a reconnoissance of the islands of the North Pacific; 
the Resaca was off Panama and the Onward at Callao 
July 22. 

By authority of a recent act of Congress a class of 
cadet engineers will be formed in September, composed 
of fifty members. Any one sufficiently proficient, be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty, may apply to 
the Secretary of the Navy for leave to appear before the 
Board of Examination, which will convene on the 15th 
of September and remain in session until the 25th. 
During the course of probation of the cadets at the 
Academy, which will be two years, they will receive the 
same pay and enjoy the same rank and privileges and 
be under the same restrictions as the cadet midshipmen, 
and pursue the same studies except the branch of sea- 
manship. Owing to the large number of candidates 
who have already applied, and the fact that but fifty can 
be selected, the examination both as to mental and phy- 
sical qualifications will be very rigid. 

_ THE funeral of Lieutenant McKee, U.S. Navy, killed 
in Corea, was held at Lexington, Ky., August 24, the 
ceremonies being conducted in accordance with military 
usage. The N. Y. Zribune says of Lieut. McKee: “The 
country loses in him a most valuable and accomplished 
officer. From the day he entered the Naval Academy he 
has been always conspicuous for his eminent officer-like 
qualities, polished gentlemanly manner, noble bearing and 
eat high, delicate sense of honor, and in fact as pos- 
pessing all those virtues which make men commanding, 





influential and respected among all with whom they are 
associated. His character inspired the greatest respect 
and esteem in all who knew him. Perhaps there is no 
young officer in the service whose loss will be so keenly 
felt and deplored. Those who had not the happiness of 
@ personal acquaintance with him knew him by the high 
and enviable reputation he bore as an officer, man, and 
gentleman. He was gifted with extraordinary firmness 
and decision, but it was beautifully tempered by a kind 
and generous heart. It needed not his most glorious and 
heroic death to acquaint his friends with the great 
courage and bravery native in him. Intrepidity was 
strongly and unmistakably written in his countenance. 
His friends will always preserve his memory inviola- 
bly sacred and be thankful for having known such a no- 
ble and perfect character.” 


ACCOMPANYING the Corean despatches, says the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York Zimes, is a bound 
volume of photographs which are very large, say per- 
haps ten by sixteen inches, giving a complete pictorial 
description of the expedition. The views are forty-seven 
in number. They are made in the highest style of pho- 
tographic art, and surprise by their excellence the pho- 
tographers who have seen them. The views are such as 
the anchorage of the fleet; the first Corean sailor on 
board the Colorado ; the first Corean junk bearing des- 
patches; Corean official interview on the fleet; the cap- 
tured forts, exterior and interior; the Corean camp and 
magazine; Corean prisoners, and the like. .The views of 
the interior of Fort McKee, after capture, are especially 
vivid, showing the dead Coreans where they fell, the ca- 
mera in some instances depicting the very smoke of the 
ruin, which had not disappeared when the enterprising 
photographer followed the flying enemy. One remarka- 
ble picture is of 200 Corean prisoners waiting the visit of 
the surgeon. Another is the picture of the first Corean 
sailor on board the Colorado atter his interview survey- 
ing the traces of civilization. His arms are full of empty 
champagne bottles, which he has gathered to the num- 
ber of a dozen or more, and in one hand he holds a copy 
of Hvery Saturday, which is taken with such clearress 
that the full-page portrait is recognized as that of Sena- 
tor Sumner, which that paper printed some months ago. 
The Senator’s introduction to the barbarous Coreans in 
this manner is remarked as a singular incident. 


THE practice ships Constellation and Saratoga have ar- 
rived at Newport. They left Annapolis June 17, on their 
three months’ practice cruise along the coast with 
the midshipmen of the Naval Academy. There 
are at present eighty-five midshipmen on _ the 
Constellation and sixty on the Saratoga, composed of 
the first, second, and third classes, with a full comple- 
ment of officers and men attached to each. Up to the 
present both vessels have, kept in sight of one another, 
and will probably continue doing so until the termina- 
tion of the cruise. They arrived at Halifax on the 9th 
of July last and remained there a week, after which 
they sailed for Cape Cod Bay, the midshipmen mean- 
while being thoroughly exercised in the arts appertain- 
ing to the proper handling of a ship. At Portland the 
citizens gave a ball in honor of their visit to that locali- 
ty, which was returned on board the Constellation. Both 
the Constellation and Saratoga then sailed for Gardiner’s 
Bay for general exercise ; afterward put in at New Lon- 
don for their mails, and after a short cruise through 
Long Island Sound returned to that harbor, where both 
vessels lay at anchor until August 17, when, Commo- 
dore Worden having joined the Constellation, both she 
and the Saratoga cleared for Narragansett, arriving there 
the following morning. Only a short stay was made at 
that fashionable watering-place, and toward noon the 
two ships rounded Beaver-Tail Light and came to an- 
chor opposite Fort Adams. 


On Sunday, August 20, the steam frigates Swetlana, 
Bogatie, and General Admiral, the steam corvette Jyna- 
tieff, and the steam gunboat <Abreck, accompanied by 
their steam tenders, sailed from Cronstadt, Russia, for 
New York. This Russian imperial fleet is expected to 
reach here early in October, bringing the Grand Duke 
Alexis, accompanied by his personal staff, representing 
some of the noblest families of Russia. The fleet is to 
be received at Sandy Hook by Rear-Admiral Godon, who 
will summon to that place for that purpose vessels that 
are now on the home station. After the reception of the 
Grand Duke by the representative of the President of 
the United States, the committee appointed by the 
citizens of New York will be received by Alexis on board 
the Swetlana, the imperial frigate. The combined fleets 
will then come up to the city, and on their passage up 
the bay salutes will be fired from the forts as a welcome 
to the imperial visitor and his suite. During his sojourn 
in this city the Grand Duke will be the recipient of 
many honors. After the reception down the bay the 
programme is to be as follows: Reception at the Battery 
by the First division N. G. 8. N. Y.; escort of the Duke 
and his suite to the Brevoort House ; visit to the Brook- 
lyn Navy-yard and public institutions; excursion up 
the Hudson; parade of the fire department; grand re- 
ception and ball at the Academy of Music. At the last- 
named reception Page’s picture of Farragut lashed to 
the shrouds of the Hartford will be given into the charge 
of the Grand Duke as a present to his father. Grand 
Duke Alexis, after visiting President Grant at Washing- 
ton, will make a trip across the continent to San Fran- 
cisco. General Sheridan will give him a military re- 
ception at Fort Laramie, and arrange a grand buffalo 
hunt for his amusement. The people of San Francisco 
are making arrangements to accord to Alexis a popular 
and cordial welcome to the Golden City. The gentlemen 
who have charge of the reception of the Grand Duke in 
New York have established their headquarters at the Bre- 
voort House, at which hotel the noble visitor will remain 
during his residence in New York. The committee is 
composed of the following-named citizens: W. H. Aspin- 
wall, chairman; Moses H. Grinnell, E. W. Stoughton, 
W. Butler Duncan, General Irwin McDowell, Admiral 
Godon, R. Lenox Kennedy, William T. Blodgett, J. Tay- 
lor Johnston, L. P. Morton, Alfred Bierstadt, Henry 
Clews, 8. J. Macy, 8, L. M, Barlow, Theodore Roosevelt, 





Lloyd Aspinwall, Theodore Potter, and James E. Mont- 


gomery. 

THE Secretary of the Treasury, in returning to the 
Secretary of State a communication in reference to keep- 
ing in repair lighthouses and beacons on the coast of 
China, under the terms of the treaty of that country with 
the United States, says: “The ent has very 
carefuily read and considered the papers sutmitted by 
the Secretary of State. I am of opinion that the 
Chinese Government has, under the circumstances, shown 
avery creditable activity. It can hardly be expected 
that, with such a people aud so intricate a coast, opera- 
tions can proceed quickly, and especially as the need of 
foreign assistance is admitted. I do not think it wise to 
press foreign intervention in this matter so far as to 
leave the Chinese nothing todo. They seem willing to 
do all they can, and to have secured the full confidence 
of Mr. Hart, the inspector-general of the Chinese marie 
time customs, both as to their integrity and intendence. 
If allowed to carry out their own views in their own 
way, with such foreign assistance as they may need duly 
afforded, it will perhaps be better for commerce and our 
own interests in the end, by preparing the Chinese them- 
selves for the assumption of the responsibility of light- 
ing their coasts and of otherwise performing their duties 
as a commercial nation.” 


THE telegraph reported last week that the Guerriere 
was the unfortunate vessel which ran ashore on the 
Italian coast, but gave no particulars of the accident. 
Since then the mail has arrived, bringing several ac- 
counts, which have appeared in different papers, the 
most complete being that published in a letter to the 
Washington Star, dated Spezia, August 5, as follows: 
“Tt has doubtless already been flashed across the Atlantic 
that the U.S. steamer Guerriere ran on shore on the 
26th of July, and had a narrow escape from total loss, 
It may be interesting to your readers and the friends of 
those on board the ship to know a little more in detail. 
This accident did not occur trom foul weather and diffi- 
culties of navigation, but, like the first one, when the 
ship was run on Nantucket Shoals, there was nothing to 
be desired in either of these respects. The weather was 
lovely, and everything for miles around distinctly visible. 
There stood right on the starboard bow the lighthouse 
upon Vado Rock, surrounded by discolored water, which, 
by the way, was discussed several minutes before the 
ship struck. Directly ahead the tall lighthouse of Leg- 
horn loomed up in the distance—the Vado light within 
half a mile distant, and Leghorn light fourteen. The 
bearings could have been ascertained at any moment, 
and the dangerous course avoided, had any attention 
been paid to the matter; but they say that the chart 
gave thirteen fathoms right in the line we were sailing, 
and at the spot we struck. How this may be remains 
to be seen, yet there seems to be a suspicion that a mis- 
take has been committed in taking the 18 on the 
chart for fathoms when it meant feet, which was exactly 
what the soundings gave around the ship after she struck. 
On reference to the sailing directions we find that ships 
are warned to give Vado light a wide berth, and the 
question arises, does half a mile constitute a wide berth ? 
In our long experience at sea we should decidedly say 
no; and, moreover, the same experience would have 
warned us, notwithstanding the soundings the chart 
gave, to steer clear of so dangerous a point when the 
discolored water was reported. Well, it was under the 
foregoing circumstances that the ship struck, and she 
struck with a vengeance, for she was running with full 
steam power, and all sail set, with a topgallant breeze 
on the port beam. The masts trembled like reeds sha- 
ken by the wind, and we expected every moment to see 
the upper ones come down upon the deck. Ina few 
hours floating fragments of wood covered with copper 
showed us plainly that the false keel was going fast; the 
bolts fastening it to the true keel were forced into the 
boilers, which were soon disabled, with one exception. 
The ship was manifestly ‘ hogged,’ as shown by the alter- 
ation in the curve of her lines, the broken knees, and 
starboard waterway. Two Italian steamers came to our 
assistance, and after hard work discharging guns, spars, 
provisions, etc., were dragged off and towed up to oa 
zia, where ample facilities for docking ships exist. e 
water has not as yet becn completely removed from the 
dock, but from the report of the Government divers it 
would appear that the keel is more than half cut through 
in one or two places; so that after the ship shall have 
been patched up here, she will never be the old Guerriere 
in strength and seaworthiness until rebuilt. Up to the 
present time the expenses have been rather heavy, for 
the bills alone. for lighterage presented amount to 
$45,000, and adding to this the cost of repairs, Bs 4 
$50,000 more, we have the neat little sum of $95,000, 
which is the cost of an erroneous chart. Who will say 
now that little things are not worthy of attention, or 
indeed that there is, even within the great world of sci- 
ence and fact, anything that can be called little or tri- 
fling? The little figure 13 placed on the chart the width 
of the thumb nail, say, out of the right position, is going 
to cost $95,000 at the lowest estimate ; and if the dectum 
of the Italian engineer amounts to anything, that the 
engines will have to be removed, then multiply the 
above sum by* two, or even by three, and consider the 
Guerriere docked for three or four months in this de- 
lightful little village of Spezia.” 


NAVY GAZETTE. 


REGULAR NAVAL SERVICE. 
ORDERED. 
ey ay. a hasiatnnt Surgeon Dwight Dickinson, to the Naval 
ital, napolis, : 
Second, Assistant Engineer Wm. L. Bailie, to tug duty at the 
Norfolk Station. : 
“‘Avcosr 19.—Master B. 8. Richards, to equipment duty at the 
Navy-yard, Norfolk, Va. 
Auaust 21.—Acting Gunner Matthew J. Dutcher, to ordnance 
duty at the Navy-yard, New York. 
DETACHED. 


Avavust 16.—Master R. T. Jasper, from the command of the 


yflower, and placed on waitiag orders. 
from 
ign peteteat, Recioem Serer Wevin the Mayflower, 
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—_ 
Assistant P: Stephen Rand, Jr., from the Mayflower, and 
Tisetenent Ooermanies N.H.¥ a Meni 
-H. urgeon John C. Spear, 
and Gesnnd Aaviatont Bosinesr Charles W. Rae, from special duty 
connected with Nicaragua Expedition, and placed on waiting 


David Jones, from the Michigan, and 


PMpevet te Mostewsla Tames C. Walton, from the Severn, and 


granted sick leave. 
Avousr 22.—Second Assistant Engineer C. F. Purdie, from the 


Ossipee, and placed on waiting orders. 


Wm. H. Neil, seaman (extra), July 1, U. 8. steamer Saranac, off 
Fort Wrangel, Alaska. 
Wm. Crampton, Marine, August 12, Naval Hospital, New York. 








CHANGES IN THE MARINE CORPS. 


Tue following are the changes in the officers of the Marine Corps 
since last memoranda, viz. : 

Avavust 18,—Second Lieutenant John H. Sherburne, U. S. Marine 
See ia, 1801 leave of absence ted June 20, 1871, and extended 
July 14, 1871, for one month, is again extended for sixty days by 
order of the Navy Department. 

Died.—August 12, 1871, at the U.S. Naval Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥., William Crampton, private U. 8. Marine Corps, a native of 

, aged 30 years. 








FRENOH NAVAL TACTICS.—NO. VI. 


(Extracts from the General Instructions proposed for the new 
a < the Signal Book. From the French of Vice-Admiral 
viere. 


FORMATIONS. 


WHEN an order of steaming (or sailing) is signalled 
without further directions, the regulator at the hauling 
down of the signal hoists the rectification flag ; the other 
ships hoist theirs at half mast. 

The regulator stops, slows down, or increases speed as 
circumstances require, in order to facilitate the forma- 
tion. 

The other ships repair to their stations by getting on 
the proper bearing and distance from the regulator. As 
they gain their stations, they masthead the rectification 
flag. 

If when hastening to their respective stations any two 
ships risk fouling, they must conform strictly to the 
rales for the prevention of collisions. 

If their courses cross at short distances, the one which 
sees the other to starboard gives way. 

Passing a ship on the same course, care must be ob- 
served not to crowd her. 

If the flag-ship be regulator, it may favor the formation 
by a temporary change of course. In this case, after 
hoisting the rectification flag, it must be half-masted 
and kept so until the given course is resumed. 

The rectification flag is hauled down on board all the 
ships when the flag-ship, hauling down hers, indicates 
that thé new order is established, and that the fleet is to 
pursue its course. 

EVOLUTIONS. 

The different movements of a vessél under steam may 
be expressed as follows: 1st, Diminish speed ; 2d, In- 
crease speed; 3d, Stop; 4th, Go ahead; 5th, Change 
course. 

Evolutions result from a combination of these move- 
ments. 

Every evolution supposes the previous rectification of 
the last order. 

When the fleet is required to increase or diminish 
speed, to stop or to go ahead, the movement is executed 

ultaneously when in the line abreast, or on a line of 

ing, and in succession—but in as rapid succession 
as possible—when in line ahead. Increase of speed in 
line ahead commences with the leading ship—diminu- 
tion of speed by the sternmost ship of the line. 

Change of course is made either simultaneously or in 


succession. 

When in the line ahead changes of course are made in 
succession, and executed at the place occupied by the 
leading ship, it constitutes a countermarch. 

When a simultaneous change of course produces a 
change of order, it is called a simultaneous movement. 

Simultaneous changes of direction take the name of 
conversions, when all the ships combine their move- 
ments of turning in such a manner that they all come 
on the new course without changing the order. 

To execute a countermarch the leader should} be 
prompt in the use of her helm, and right it in time to 
steady the ship on her new course. 

The ships which follow continue their course until 
they reach the point where the leader had commenced 
her movement. They then describe—having due regard 
to the coefficient of helm—the same circle as the leader. 

Simultaneous movements should be executed by all 
the vessels in the same times, and with the utmost ex- 
actitude. The amount of helm required to describe 
equal curves should be used promptly the instant the 
signal is hauled down. 

A simultaneous movement bya squadron or division 
commences by signal from its commanding officer. 

Conversions may be determinate or indeterminate. 

Conversions are determinate when it is known before- 
hand the point of compass at which the movement will 


The determinate anarenate m is made by hoisting the 

compass 1 

Indeterminate’ conversions result from 4 change F.. 

course, signal ing at what point 

movement is to terminate, not being shown beforehand. 
The determinate conversion is executed as follows: 


At the moment of haulizig down the compass signal, the 
ob vessel places herself in the new course, regulating 
er speed and quantity of helm agreeably to the stand- 
ing orders of the i 
ship, according to the position she occupies in 
the line, regulates her speed and the angle of her helm 
so as to on around the pivot vessel and without ap- 
proaching her an enveloping curve. 

As soon as the pm is et the flag-ship 
again becomes the regulator, if it had not been the pivot 
ship. The order is rectified and the fleet resumes its 
— speed as soon as the rectification flag is hauled 

own. 

The indeterminate conversion is executed as follows: 
At the moment of hauling down the signal of conversion 
the pivot ship regulates her speed and helm according to 
the standing orders of the fleet. Stould a numeral sig- 
nal be shown, it will indicate the number of degrees of 
helm the pivot vessel is to use. 

The other ships mancuvre as prescribed in the pre- 
ceding article. 

When the admiral judges that the pivot vessel has 
nearly arrived on the new course he wishes to head, he 


signals that course to check the movement. The pivot, 


ship then steers that course. The other vessels manceu- 
vre as before described, the flag-ship again becomes regu- 
lator, the order is rectified, and the fleet resumes its 
normal speed on the hauling down of the rectification 
flag. 

When the signal of conversion is accompanied by a 
compass signal the conversion is accomplished in “two 
times.” The signal of conversion is hauled down while 
the compass signal is kept flying. Immediately the fleet 
come to starboard or to port together, and describe half 
the required angle, the ships toward the extremity of 
the lines making all the speed their greater arcs require. 
When the admiral judges the ships properly aligned, he 
causes the new ships to come to the new course together, 
by hauling down the compass signal. 

In compound orders the conversion is executed by the 
leading ships, the other vessels in the respective lines 
following by a countermarch. 








A NEW CARTRIDGE BOX. 


THE accompanying cuts illustrate the last and, in 
many respects, the best device thus far for a cartridge 
box. With the introduction of fixed metallic ammuni- 
tion, incident to the use of breech-loaders, the necessity 
of a more satisfactory receptacle for cartridges has been 
a matter of serious consideration. We have heretofore 
noticed several designs for this purpose which have been 
suggested, including two or three very clever inspira- 
tions of active service. The requisites which must be 
answered by the perfect cartridge box are convenience of 
FIG. I. shape, dura- 
bility of ma- 
4 terial, facili- 
ty of car- 
tridge feed, 
and a proper 
regard to the 
physical com- 
fort of the 
soldier. The 
box which we 


illusirate is at present being tested in the United States 
Army. Figure 1 gives a perspective view of it when 
closed. Figure 2 shows the peculiarity of the box, which 
consists of a number of folds, each sustaining a succes- 
sion of loops in which the cartridges are inserted. When 









the box is folded, rows A and B are brought side by side 
the shells reversed as shown in figure 3.. This arrange- 
ment secures compactness of packing and prevents con- 
cussion from any cause. The box asshown to usand sub- 
jected to Army test, has a capacity for thirty cartridges. 
Should the exigency demand a greater num- 
ber, two boxes may be attached to the waist- 
belt, furnishing the soldier with sixty 
rounds with less bulk than the present box | 8% 
imposes, besides conveniently carrying for- \i 
ty rounds more than the present box has 
room for. The new box, empty, weighs 
but eight ounces. Its material is leather, ; 
and the loops are so admirably adapted . te 
that no shrinkage—which is fatal to the EIGiFa 
usefulness of a cartridge-carrier—is possible from any 
occasion whatever. 

This device is the invention of Josias R. King, who has 
assigned his patents, issued November 15, 1870,to Mr. W. 
M. Tileston. The box was submitted to the present 
New York State Board, appointed to determine upon the 
most suitable breech-loader for the National Guard, and 
very favorably considered. It likewise received general 
approval at the informal meeting of Connecticut military 
cers, in New Haven, last week. Some months since, 


a specimen having been forwarded to Russia, the 
impressed the authorities so strongly that a con- 
tract was forthwith made for a sufficient number for the 


equipment of the ego in the practice camp. Messrs. 





Schuyler, Hartle , 
the new box in the United States. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MILITARY EQUITATION. 
VOLUNTEER CAVALRYMAN IN HIS OWN DEFENCE. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sir: I see that my modest “ Lessons of the Decade” 
have provoked a pretty severe onslaught from “ Reader,” 
under the pretence of fair criticism. I say pretence of 
fair criticism, because my views are not fairly stated by 
him on the second and most hardly abused point, viz., 
leaping. 

L. On my first point criticised, that “military equita- 
tion is best taught to men who already possess good 
seats,” and on “ Reader’s” qualification of that state- 
ment I take issue squarely. 

The argumentum ad verecundiam, used so plentifully 
by “ Reader,” is a logical fallacy as old ashuman s h. 
Appeals to the authority of Major Dwyer, and Shane: 
henge, and Nimrod, settle no point whatever. I have 
not read the whole of Major Dwyer’s very excellent book, 
but have seen pretty full extracts from it in Blackwood, 
and it strikes me that his story about the riding master 
and the cross-country rider was meant to ridicule the 
former for his pedantry, if my memory serves me right. 

Dwyer and Nolan are two men who wrote from their 
own experience, not only quoting authorities; and I have 
endeavored to utilize the experience of some thousands 
of rough and ready comrades, who learned their riding 
in service, not in the riding school. Military riding 
and ordinary riding are not by any means essentially 
different. The only radical distinction between them is, 
that the soldfer learns to use his legs to turn his horse 
as a help to his left hand, while the citizen can use both 
hands and does not need to use the legs. 

“Reader” may throw the whole of the English and 
Austrian riding masters at my head, and follow it up 
with Nimrod and Stonehenge, and he will not alter this 
state of things. When we come to parade-riding at a 
continental review, under the red-tape rule of European 
martinets, “ Reader’s ” remarks might have considerable 
weight. It is a melancholy fact that at the close of the 
war our men in the cavalry displayed the most frightful 
disregard to any fixed system of riding, and actually did 
not wear stocks. They could stick on under any cir- 
cumstances, however, and used to get over worm fences 
and stone walls in pretty good style; but I’ve no doubt 
that if an Austrian riding master had seen them, he would 
have longed to set them up and get their legs all to the 
same inclination. You see the poor fellows never knew 
what a blessing they missed in a riding master, and were 
forced to make a summer’s campaign do instead. They 
learned to stick on by frequent tumbling off. 

My own experience in the matter dates from before 
the war. Thank Heaven! I never suffered from a two- 
legged riding master. My riding master was not a mas- 
ter, but a mistress; in other words, a little brute of an 
Indian pony mare, up in Canada, who tumbled me off 
about sixty-seven times before I learned to stick on. 
But she was the last to perform the operation. The 
“ Lessons of the Decade” are meant to be applied here 
in the United States, among a people who have gumption 
enough to do without a stiff, buttoned-up riding master, 
set upon his horse like a pair of compasses, and with the 
poor beast all the while on his haunches. 

And so in my riding lessons I have endeavored to re- 
duce everything to the simplest form, insisting only on 
an easy and natural seat, and on learning the use of 
hand and leg. I write for a hastily raised cavalry made 
up of farmers’ lads, etc., who possess already the requi- 
site of sticking on at a trot or gallop. 

As for the length of stirrup, how are we to decide on its 
perfection? Here are the Tartars and Circassians, who 
ride with their legs bent nearly double in theirs. Here 
are the Mexicans and Guachos, who ride with a straight 
leg. Both are perfect horsemen, and both can use their 
weapons at full speed. What would seem to be the in- 
ference? Clearly, that there is no absolute rule. 

And so I leave the first point to the judgment of the 
disinterested readers of the JOURNAL, for in truly re- 
citing the “ Lessons of the Decade” it was impossible to 
avoid treading on the toes of some of the martinets and 


ts. 

II. On the point of leaping directions “ Reader” is un- 
fair. He represents me as saying that the leaping seat 
is easily acquired by observing three rules. If “ Reader” 
will turn to the JOURNAL of August 5, he will find in- 
stead that I say that “ the leaping seat is easily acquired 
if three faults are corrected.” 

To cease to do evil is not necessarily to learn to do 

well. To correct a fault is not to follow arule. I have 
given some brief directions what to do. The three 
faults are to be left undone. Take the prohibitions as 
rules of order, and you can fulfil them all by standing 
and looking on, for then you will commit none of the 
three faults. And yet you'll not learn much of leaping. 
My directions I have made as simple as possible. I 
mean them for green country boys—not for steeplechase 
jocks. If I was to go into all the niceties of Stonehenge 
and Nimrod, the readers of the JOURNAL would cer- 
tainly be bored, and perhaps would tell me to let alone 
the ground already better covered. I have not the 
honor of knowing the three jockeys “ Reader” has put 
up to overawe me, Idid not have the pleasure of at- 
tending that wonderful steeplechase in 1864, at which 
the gentlemen in question went over the “3 foot 6 hur- 
dles.” At the time mentioned my regiment was engaged 
in chasing the steeples of Richmond. 
But thisI willsay: It may do for a steeplechase 
jockey to stand up in his stirrups to “gather his horse” 
just before rising. He knows when to drop into his seat 
and let his feet hang at the right instant. But I can tell 
“ Reader” that if he was to give green recruits any such 
dangerous advice, he would see the whole of them going 
over their eva heads at = first fence, for it takes a 
long time to learn to raise a horse properly. 

“Reader's” own authorities are Seen pO him on 





this point. Nimrod, S and Sir Francis Head, 
every one deprecates this “ saising” and “picking 
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up” of ahorse. They all insist that the horse knows how 
to take his leap a great deal better than most men can 
show him, and that the best thing a youngster can do is 
to leave him alone. If “ Reader” doubts this, let him 
look again at his darling authorities, and he will find 
that he has been a very careless “‘ Reader.” 

As for “3 foot 6 hurdles,” I remember following Cap- 
tain Conger, of the Third Virginia (Union) Cavalry, 
across some fields near Madison Court-house after one of 
the Johnnies’ wagons, and hs took six fences, one after 
the other, when the rider on top was at least seven feet 
high. But his old brute was a horse of intelligence. 
He perceived a vacuum of some three feet between the 
rider and the worm fence ; so he put his forelegs through, 
reared up and smashed the rider, and so over into the 
next field, while poor little Corporal Me was very glad 
to follow over the rest. But what was left was a good 
four feet, and there wasn’t a race-horse in the crowd that 
followed; and yet we all got over in time, and caught 
the wagon too. That sort of work’s all well enough for 
once, but it kills off loaded cavalry horses pretty quick. 
All the blacklegs of Saratoga couldn’t bring them to life 
again, with all their “raising” and “ picking up.” 

In conclusion allow me to say that to fair, candid, and 
military criticism I have no sort of objection. I have 
encountered it, and have been very grateful for various 
suggestions that have come to me through the columns 
of the JoURNAL; but when it becomes a mixture of pipe- 
clay and race-course slang, I must decline to consider it 
criticism at all. VOLUNTEER CAVALRYMAN. 








A VETERAN’S VIEWS. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal, 


Sir: Thinking you would like to have an old “ Vet's” 
views on what causes so many desertions in the Army at 
present, I take the liberty of giving it to you (free gratis, 
at that). It is not the reduced pay, that is all bosh; but 
it is pay-days and bedbugs. Pay-day in the Army is 
by some supposed to be a visit made by the paymaster 
every two months, to give the boys a big drunk. I don’t 
think that is what the Government means by it, though 
the drunk generally comes, provided the necessary 
amount of “rot” can be obtained. The “ bust” almost 
always lands the participants in the guard-house, where 
they are allowed to ruminate on the error of their ways 
for a few days, and are then released from confinement, 
when of conrse they are disgusted with the attacks 
which the bedbugs were allowed to make on them, and 
so cut their stick and skin out. NowTI propose, as the 
easiest means of getting rid of all this trouble, to abolish 
pay-day asa nuisance. Let the Government issue whis- 
ky in lieu of greenbacks; it will pass as a legal tender 
all over the plains; even the laundress will take it to 
square off the wash bill, and I know by sad experience 
that the boys would rather mount guard in a good 
whiskey straight than a strait jacket, which they now 
have to wear. VETERAN. 

Fort REYNOLDS, C. T., July 21, 1871. 








PROPOSED CHANGES IN UNIFORM. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 


Sm: To reach the eyes of the “ Regulation Board” 
now in session in New York city, and to provoke criti- 
cism from my brother officers, please allow room in your 
paper for the following changes which I suggest in the 
uniform of officers of infantry : 

Coat—To be the present coat, but to be double-breasted 
for all officers. ° 

Buttons—The ones now in use. 

Trousers—The same as now, but to be dark blue, with 
a light blue stripe. 

Hat—French chapeau, folding flat; ornaments,"cross- 
ed muskets, ostrich feathers, black. ‘ 

Forage cap—The one now in general use among offi- 
cers, called the French chasseur cap; ornament, crossed 
muskets. 

Sash—The one now in use. 

Sword belt—The one [now in use; trimmings, those 
now in use. 

Sword—A cut-and-thrust sword, made about two- 
thirds the weight of the one now in use, with steel scab- 
bard, either bright or bronzed. 

Epaulettes—Abolish the ones now in use, and give us 
@ plain but rich Russian shoulder-knot. 

Overcoat—The cape now used by many officers, with 
a hood to be worn in wet or cold weather; in time of 
war an overcoat same pattern as the men. 

Blouse—Either the pattern recommended by the Sur- 
geon-General, called by many the “ Burnside blouse,” or 
adopt the ordinary blouse in use {for the men; orna- 
ments, crossed muskets, or some other emblem of the 
arm, on the collar. 

For the dress coat—When in “ undress,” use the same 
ornament as is used on the collar of the blouse. 

Reasons for the above changes are as follows: The 
dress coat single-breasted does not look well on officers 
unless they are very well formed and with full chests; 
the double-breasted coat adds to any one’s looks. The 
light blue pants are expensive—no two pairs of the same 
hue; they stain easily,and show more wear in one 
month than dark blue will in three. The dress hat does 
not look well on any one; it is universally hated by all. 
The regulation forage cap is too “floppy” in a high 
wind, and is not used by one officer in one hundred. 
The sword is far too heavy; it is never used; it is only 
the insignia of oftice. The epaulette is expensive and 
™ brassy ”; it cramps and confines the shoulders, and, 
with its box, is cumbersome to carry ina trunk. The 
overcoat is expensive and too cumbersome to put a belt 
on over it, and when it is put under it and the sword 
hooked up, it gives one the look of having a deformity on 
the left side. There is no blouse authorized for officers . 
the only thing allowed by regulations isa “dark blue 
body coat.” The “ Burnside” looks well on nearly all; 
adopt that for fatigue and undress duty, and give us the 
plain sack blouse when “ off duty.” shoulder-strap 

8 too conspicuous in war time, If the board would like 


suggestions from officers of all grades, let them ask the 
Adjutant-General to issue a circular to all officers, invit- 
ing them to forward direct to the secretary of the board 
their views of changes required in the Regulations, Ar- 
ticles of War, etc. ; and if he is not crazy in one week, it 
will not be from lack of a multitude of counsellers and a 
variety of opinions. Wark Har. 
New York, August 6, 1871. 








A SUGGESTION TO ENLISTED MEN. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Str: Let every man who enlisted for $16 a month 
and now receives but $13 keep an accurate account of 
this deficit up to the expiration of his term of service, 
and also of the deficiency in the allowance for clothing, 
and bring his claim against the Government. It will be 
@ just claim, and although no law at present allows it to 
be paid, Congress will doubtless do what is right and 
just in the matter. 

Should the Chief Paymaster order all his deputies to 
keep an account of these failures-or deficiencies and 
promise to bring them to the attention of ,Congress at 
its next meeting, it would help much to stay the de- 
moralization that is now going on. Men reason thus: 
“If the Government can break its contract, we can, and 
we are bound by no obligation to remain in the service 
on such {reduced wages and allowance.” Feeling their 
cause just, they leave in squads, well armed, and pre- 
pared to fight for what they believe their right. 

Fort Concwo. 








M. O. L. L. U. S ANSWERED. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sir: Your correspondent “M. O. L. L. U.8.” has 
failed to solve the problem in yours of the 24th of June, 
being in error as to the date. His attempted solution 
gives the pasteboard as square, whereas the problem 
gives it as rectangular, so that; had his solution been 
correct, it would only have solved a particular case and 
would not have given the general solution of the 
problem. 

Let a—=breadth of pasteboard ; 

b=length -“ “ 

x=side of square to be cut from corner. 
Then capacity of box is 

(a—2z2) (b—22) u. 

Representing capacity by u, 

U==(ab—2ba—2ax + 422) x. 

Differentiating with regard to z as the variable, 

du _ab—Aba—4av+12e2 (1,) 

dz > 
@u__45 4a 4242 (2.) 

daz 
Place (1) equal to 0, we find the value of x, 

a+b+ YC—ab+b a+b—// at—ab+-b 











If we substitute the second value of Z in (2), we get a 


negative result which shows that or Y¥e—a+? 
is the value of z that gives a maximu m. b 
In @§swer to “M. O. L. L. U.S.” with reference to his 
own problem, I send the following solution : 
Let a=sum of hypotenuse and perpendicular ; 
—=base ; 
perpendicular. 
Then a—z=—hy potenuse. 
From Euclid (I. 47): a@—2az-+-22—=}2+-a2 
W—h2=2er 
a2z—f2 
2a 
WILLEt’s Port. 











The answer to the problem in our number of June 24 
is as follows: 

A and 6d the sides of the rectangle. 
at+b—y/ at—ab+b2 


Side: s—7— 
b 











PROMOTION OF SUBALTERNS. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sir: Cannot the board ordered to convene for the re- 
vision of the Army Regulations, among other changes, 
alter paragraph 20, article IV., page 11, Regulations of 
1863, so that promotions among subalterns may be by 
seniority in the arm to which they belong, instead of 
regimentally ? 

ew if any officers will deny that it is the only equi- 
table way of promotion, and it has many advantages over 
the present mode, among which are the following : 

1st. It gives to all equal opportunities. It is only 
necessary to look over the Registers to see how the pres- 
ent system works. Good, deserving men, who have done 
their full share of duty of the most dangerous or dis- 
agreeable kind, are by the use of this paragraph kept 
back from promotion, while others who have been for- 
tunate enough to be assigned to some other regiment, 
and are by years the juniors of those first named, are 
promoted over them. 

2d. It would do away with much of the desire to 
“ transfer,” as, by one of the parties in such cases, “a 
gain in files” is generally the inducement, and would do 
much toward making officers more contented in the ser- 
vice. Allof us desire promotion; it is all the way of 
bettering our condition in the servico which we have, 
and it is but just to give to all equal opportunities. 

3d. Lineal promotion among field officers and captains 
is acknowledged to be correct and just. Do lieutenants 
need a different kind of justice, or are they supposed 
to be differently constituted from majors and captains? 

It has been said by some that the extra expense of 
mileage, caused by the changeof station consequent upon 





lineal promotion, is enough te condemn it. Shall that 
shes (I use the word in more than one sense) hinder 
vernment doing exact justice between man and man ? 





Shall it be said that as a nation we are mean enough to 
i eg dollars lie in the way of justice, equal justice 

The Army Registers for the five years show that 
during that time the junior praise of infantry have 
gained an average of fifteen or sixteen “ files” per an- 
num, equal to thirty promotions among the lieutenantse— 
a very expensive thing truly. 

I have conversed with a large number of officers upon 
this subject, and almost all have been in favor of it; in 
fact, the only objection offered against it has been the 
increased expense, which, as has shown, is a small 
matter. A LIEUTENANT. 

Kansas, July 28, 1871. 








THE ARTILLERY AND ORDNANCE CORPS. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sm: The author of “ A Few Thoughts on the Artil- 
lery ” has not only stimulated thought on the subject of 
his pamphlet, but invited criticism.on the method we 
which he proposes to improve the efficiency of his bran 
of the service. To one familiar with ordnance duties, 
the propused chunge is so radical as to seem almost im- 
possible, and, probably on this account, few. ordnance 
officers have thought it necessary to join issue with him. 
It is doubtful if one of them could be found who be- 
lieves that either corps would be benefited by the change, 
and many think it would be decidedly injurious to both. 

While the author believes the artillery lacks the or- 
ganization and efficiency it should have, the ordnance is 
admitted to be, in these respects, equal to any other eorps. 
In order to remedy this state of affairs, he proposes ta 
dispense with the regimental organization, and give tha 
Corps of Artillery a chief; and so far the proposal 
seems good, but the vital point follows; the Ordmance 
Corps must submit to venesection and transfusion in or- 
der to give life to the new creation, and all opposition 
to this modern surgical operation is denomina a 
“ nightmare.” 

Let the Artillery Corps have a chief and proceed to 
investigate the problems that demand a solution, but 
do not break up a distinct and confessedly excellent 
corps of ordnance, whose duties embrace a range of sub- 
jects of which a large proportion are foreign to the 
science of artillery. 

The immense progress in modern warfare, and the 
necessity of keeping pace with it, tell against rather 
than for consolidation. All experience proves the value 
of a subdivision of labor, and the “pp ication of indi- 
viduals to specialities. It may be safely asserted that 
much of Rodman’s success was due to the fact that he 
made powder and heavy his specialties; in this 
field his splendid talents found ample room for develop- 
ment. 

The correlative nature of the subjects over which 
the duties of the Ordnance and Artillery Corps extend 
is nota good reason for bulking them, at the risk of 
overtaxing even the ablest member of these corps. 

Some of the existing tables of ranges are an example 
of what was done by officers of the Artillery Corps in 
past years, and the enlarged field of inquiry now open 
offers for its more ambitious members the fullest scope 
for their talents, while their inventive faculty is as free 
to develop itself as that of civilians, etc. 

It is a mistake to suppose the Ordnance Corps is occu- 
pied with subjects relating solely to artillery. The 
manufacture and tesfing of small arms, their ammuni- 
tion, and the machinery for its fabrication ; the ae, ign 
tion and care of horse equipments for cavalry are 
tillery, infantry accoutrements, and the thousand and 
one items that go to make up and preserve the property 
of an arsenal or armory, together with the purely me- 
chanical knowledge required to cneteieal machine, 
smith, and carpenter shops cle pps respectable size, are 
but a few of the duties imposed upon its members. In 
all this there is little that an artillery officer need 
know to aid him in performing his duties ; and if, in ad- 
dition, we enumerate the engineering talent required 
to build storehouses, shops, m ines, etc., the develop- 
ment of water power, and other duties an ordnance 
officer is often called on to perform; the similarity be- 
tween the two lines of duty will be still less ap t. 

If consolidation, were attempted a selection the 
personnel of the two corps for ordnance duty would not 
only be productive of dissatisfaction, but would be skim- 
ming the “spilled milk” more than at present, and in 
no wise improve the “line of the artillery” by taking 
away good and adding poor material. 

Though strongly convinced that the proposed change 
would be injurious to the service, the writer ig not an 
officer of either corps ; and if this fact does not add any 
weight to the foregoing remarks, it will at least not les- 
sen their value to those who desire and see the efficiency 
of these two important and distinct branches of the ser- 
vice preserved and improved. J.J. OR. 


In a recent letter Mr. Reed, late chief constructor of 
the British navy, says that the disasters which have 
overtaken the British ironclads are to be attributed to 
the officious intermeddling and_ alterations of his plans 
which forced him to resign. Whatever the cause, it is 
apparent that the ironclad fleet is not a success. The 
‘aptain sunk in a gale with all on board; the Cerberus 
and the Glatton failed in their supposed sea-going quali- 
ties; the Agincourt and the Warrior have gone ashore 
owing to unmanageability ; and all these formidable ves- 
sels have been proved to be unfit for cruising and sea 
service. : mata, 
TuE Sioux City Times of August 9 publishes a letter 
addressed to General Hancock, accusing Peck and Dur- 
fee, who have charge of all the trading posts on the Up- 
per Missouri, of gross frauds, and of abusing the rights 
and privileges given them by the Government.] as 


GENERAL Fitzhugh Lee, William B, Taliaferro, and 
James 1. Seana ae — a card urging an im- 
mediate organization of the survivors of the rebel arm, 
of Northern Virginia, that they ao Are funds for the 
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long-proposed monument to Robert E, Lee, 
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ONDON ORDNANCE WORKS, 
BEAR LANE, SOUTHWARK 8T., LONDON, 8S. E., 
ENGLAND. 


J. VAVASSEUR & CO., 
Manufacturers of Muzzle and Breech-Loading Cast-Steel Guns, of 
Wrought-Jron oe for Bea and Land ice, of all kinds of 
Projec F and Ordnance Stores, of Electric and Percussion 
Lorpedoes, and of Harvey's Sea Torpedoes. 

LENHAM HOUEL, 
On THe Eveorgan Puay, 
151, 153, anv 155 FIFTH AVENUE, Ber. 2ist anv 22p Sts., 
New Yorg. 

THIS Hotel has been thoroughly renovated and refurnished in 
the most elegant’ manner, and is now open for the reception of 

uests. 

The House is conducted on the European Plan, and uo effort will 
be to make it a pleasant home for either fa.nilies residing 
permanently in the city, or transient visitors. 

The attention of the public is particularly invited to the Restau- 
rant, which has been fitted up in modern style, and provided with 
everything tnat could add to the comfort of its patrons without re- 
gard to expense. 

The scale of prices adopted both forthe Roomsand Restaurant 
are moderate, and no effort will be spared to give entire satisfac- 


tion to all who may favor me with their patro 5 
ALBERT H CRANEY, Proprietor. 


8. MILITARY POST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

e Headquarters, 58 Broadway, N. Y. city. The attention of 
the officers and soldiers of the U.S. Army is respectfully called to 
this association, constituted in the interest—moral, religious, ani 
literary —of the whole service. Miscellaneous periodical reading- 
matter sent free. High discount allowed on purchases. Catalogues 
of all leading publishers furnished. ‘fransportation procured. 
respondence invited. Send for our report, ete. Please address as 
above. Joun B. Ketcuum, Cor. Sec., ete. 


TRICTURE, FISTULA, and PILES radically cured 
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Tue board engaged in trying King’s depressing gun 
carriage at Battery Hudson, Staten Island, had occasion 
to fire an empty shell the other day, which struck some- 
where within a mile of the Sound steamer Plymouth 
Rock, which was passing at the time crowded with pas- 
sengers, whose imaginations were so excited by the un- 
wonted spectacle of a 15-inch projectile flying through 
the air, that they brought to the city wild reports of the 
danger they had escaped. As the boat belongs to a mili- 
tary man, Colonel James Fisk Jr., they are confident 
that they knew when they were in danger ; and to reassure 
them and like timid travellers, Secretary Belknap has 
directed that the experiments of the board be suspended 


during the passage of steamers. 






































A TELEGRAPH despatch from San Francisco, Angust 
20, reports that Sergeant-Major Harrington, of the 
Third Cavalry, and Charles Whisker have been mur- 
dered by Apaches, near Camp Verde, Arizona. Their 
bodies were horribly mutilated. The Indians, 200 
strong, raided the country to within eighteen miles of 
Prescott, capturing many cattle. Fifty United States 
troops have been sent to San Diego county, Cal., to quell 
a difficulty among the Mission Indians. 








WHILE the United States Asiatic Squadron is wait- 
ing at Chefoo for further instructions from Washing- 
ton, other events have transpired which may lead the 
Coreans into complications with the British and German 
governments. In the early part of June, a German 
schooner, the Chusan, was stranded on an island in the 
Sir James Hall group. The crew abandoned the vessel, 
and succeeded in reaching the Corean coast in safety. 
The Corean authorities offered to send the crew by con- 
voy overland to Chefoo, but informed the captain that 
he would not be allowed to take anything from the 
wreck, as the Coreans considered that belonged to them. 
The Chinese portion of the crew accepted the offer, but 
the remainder, knowing the character of the people with 
whom they had to deal, preferred risking a run in their 
two boats across the Gulf of Liautung. One boat pro- 
ceeded direct for Chefoo, but the other was picked up by 
the United States steamer Palos, and the men taken on 
board, where they received the hospitality and treat- 
ment they needed. In due course the wreck was sold at 
Chefoo for about $80 at auction to two British subjects, 
named respectively Campbell and Paul. These two, 
with a German and a party of Chinese, proceeded in a 
junk to the wreck. Arrived there, they were immedi- 
ately surrounded by the Coreans and © prisoners, the 
Europeans being slung on bamboos, after the fashion 
that pigs are carried, and hurried off through the settle- 
ment into the interior. Some Chinese who escaped re- 
turned to Chefoo, and informed the British authorities 
of what had transpired. The British man-of-war Ring- 
dove, having on board Mr. Mayers, the British consul 
accordingly left Chefoo on the 6th of July for Corea, to 
make some inquiries as to his countrymen, and an officer 
of the Hertha, a German man-of-war, also goes in the 
Ringdove to ascertain what has become of the German. 
It is stated that the notification of the British consul 
that any Queen’s subject going to Corea did so at his 
own risk, was not issued till days after the three 
men hud sailed, and that under these circumstances all 
the British residents in Chinese waters are anxious that 
the Coreans should be made to deliver them up or take 
the consequences, 
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OUR SEACOAST DEFENCES. 


0 hide correspondent X., whose communication was 

published last week, tells some unpleasant truths 
in regard to the character of our seacoast ordnance, 
charging in effect that our forts are practically de- 
fenceless, as the guns now in service are too weak to 
contend against the means of attack possessed by 
other powers, and there is no possibility of improve- 
ment under our present system, as the cast iron 
upon which we depend for ordnance is unsuitable 
for large cannon, and cannot be improved. Our 
correspondent further argues, with General GILL- 
MORE, that our present system of smooth-bores 
should be replaced by the rifled system which has 
obtained such general currency elsewhere. It is 
not easy to gainsay our correspondent’s statements, 
and it is not likely that our ordnance officers will 
undertake to do so. In fact, the annual reports of 
the Chief of Ordnance have for some years recognized 
our deficiencies, and urged upon Congress the neces- 
sity of appropriating money for the purpose of pro- 
viding suitable cannon for our seacoast defences. 
In hjs last annual report General Dyzr said : 


I should be derelict in my duty if I should conclude this report 
without bringing to your notice the defenceless condition of the 
forts on the seacoast, and calling attention to the remarks and rec- 
ommendations in my annual reports of 1867, ’68, and ’69, which are 
now renewed. They will be found on pages 5, 6, 7, and 8 ofthat of 
1867, page 5 of the report of 1868, and pages 8,9, 10, 11, and 12 of 
the report of 1869, None of the permanent forts are fully armed, 
and many of them, particularly those in the Southern States, have 
not a single gun of suitable calibre in them, the guns being of 
small calibre and obsolete models, and the carriages for them of 
wood, rotten and entirely unserviceable. A board of engineer, 
ordnance, and artillery officers of rank and experience was ap- 
pointed in January, 1867, to determine the proper calibre and the 
number and kinds of guns necessary to arm the permanent forts. 
The board were unanimously of the opinion that there would 
probably be required for the permanent fortifications, in addition 
to the ordnance now on hand, 810 smooth-bore guns of 20, 15, and 
13 inches calibre, $10 rifles of 12 and 10 inches calibre, and 300 mor- 
tars of 15 and 13 inches calibre, to be provided from time to time 
as the readiness of the forts to receive armament, the capacity of 
the founders for its manufacture, and the appropriations applicable, 
to its procurement may warrant. None of these guns have yet 
been provided, and there are no existing contracts for any. The 
number of guns of proper calibre on hand is 292 15-inch smooth- 
bores. No rifle guns have been procured. Requisitions have been 
made by the Engineer Department for smooth-bore and rifle guns 
of large calibre, which this department has been unable to fill. 








The principal nations of Busepe, sssagaiaing the gueet im- 
portance of having reliable guns of large calibre, have expended 
very large sums of money in experiments to determine in what 
manner and of what materials they should be made. So important 
is it to the country that we should at least find out how such guns 
should be made (and it can only be done by experiment), that no 
sum of money that may be necessary to the end can be too great to 
be expended for such an object. The armaments for the forts must 
be prepared in time of peace ; it will be too late to do it when war 
comes. 

So far from acting upon this salutary advice, Con- 
gress, until within the last year, has not only omitted 
to appropriate money in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Ordnance Department, but has 
even gone so far as to saddle other appropriations 
with the proviso that “no part of the money so ap- 
propriated shall be used for the purchase of cannon 
or projectiles.” This policy was influenced and es- 
tablished by the same parties who for four years 
have endeavored to break up the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and distribute its appropriations among them- 
selves. Ordnance officers complain with justice 
that the attitude of Congress in this matter has al- 
most broken the spirit of officers, whose ambition to 
honor and advance their peculiar profession has 





given way to the shame and mortification of finding 


themselves arraigned upon false charges of felony 
and incompetency. Until the last session of Con- 
gress, not a dollar had been appropriated for heavy 
guns since the close of the war, and of course no 
cannon were bought and no experiments of any 
magnitude could be tried. Meantime, millions have 
been voted for the construction of forts, which is 
evidence that the refusal to appropriate money for 
guns was no part of a definite policy with regard to 
national defence. 

It is true, as our correspondent has said, that the 
majority of the casemate guns on hand are 10-inch 
guns, and that such guns are not effective against 
the stronger iron-clads. He greatly understates 
their power, however. The 10-inch gan can be 
made to deliver its projectile with a velocity of 1,600 
feet, and perhaps 1,800, with perfect safety for 1,000 
rounds. Nor is the charge of powder fixed at 15 
pounds. Itis the intention of the Department to 
substitute the 13-inch gun for the 10-iach in case- 
mate whenever practicable, and to employ the 15- 
inch en barbette. Although the 13-inch has been 
tested only imperfectly, yet it is considered that, so 
far as endurance is concerned, the trial of the 15- 
inch gun will, if successful, furnish a sound basis for 
inferring the endurance of the 13-inch. It isa max- 
im in ordnance, and a most rational one, that you 
can reason from large to small calibres, but not 
vice versa. 

Our correspondent has not, it seems, been informed 
of the best results obtained with the 15-inch gun. 
So far from 1,500 feet being extraordinary, it is con- 
sidered a rather low velocity for that gun, the trials 
last fall at Fort Monroe giving velocities from 1,800 
to 2,150 feet with very moderate pressures. These 
results have been obtained by modifying the powder 
employed. The quantity used was in each case 
100 pounds, and while some kinds gave very high 
velocities, others gave very low ones. It is true 
that some 15-inch guns have been burst, but it must 
be remembered that they were often fired with pow- 
der which gave pressures much above any that 
would hereafter be admissible in current service. It 
is hoped that this gun may be made to yield very 
high velocities with less pressures than were ob- 
tained last fall by the use of “ perforated cake” 
powder. Experiments to that end are now in pro- 
gress. 

A grave error, which our correspondent shares 
with nearly every person who is not a thorough 
metallurgist, is manifest in his remarks upon the 
strength of cast iron. The prevailing impression is, 
that the tenacity and other qualities of cast iron are 
much inferior to wrought iron, and he states that 
“the material out of which it [the Rodman gun] is 
made cannot have its innate strength increased one 
particle.” If we understand him rightly, this state- 
ment is incorrect. The tenacity of our gun iron 
twenty years ago was about 28,000 pounds to the 
inch. Ten years ago it was about 32,000 pounds, with 
a marked improvement in the guns. Five years ago 
it was 36,000 pounds, and in some cases 38,000 
pounds. There is no difficulty, with improved means 
now at our disposal, in making it 55,000 or 60,000 
pounds, or equal to the strongest wrought iron; 
though undoubtedly, before reaching the highest 
practicable limit, new and injurious properties 
would be contracted, such as to render a lower te- 
nacity preferable. Experiments are now in progress 
to determine how far the strength of cast-iron may 
be carried with benefit tothe gun. When it is remem- 
bered that the strength of ordinary cast iron averages 
not more than 23,000 pounds, that the best gun iron 
is 40,000 pounds, and that it may be made still higher 
by varying the treatment according to well-known 
principles and established methods, it will be seen 
that it is unfair to place the low estimate our 
correspondent does upon its properties and strength. 
It is not claimed, nor for a moment supposed, that 
the best cast iron we can ever hope to use will be 
equal to WHITWoRTH’s metal. But it may be fairly 
asked whether a homogeneous cast-iron gun may 
not prove as serviceable and durable as a built-up 
wrought-iron gun. It is true that wrought iron has 
many points of superiority over cast iron, but it is also 
in many respects inferior; and no wholly wrought- 
iron gun has yet been constructed which is capable 
of competing for one moment with our 15-inch, 
either in power or durability. English experience 





in the use of cast-iron guns amounts to nothing 
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The French have made some better ones, and the 
Swedes better still, but none comparable to our 
own. 

But no ordnance officer will pretend that cast 
iron is as strong as steel. Much injustice is done 
by confounding our guniron with common cast 
iron, whereas the difference is a wide one, both as 
regards chemical constitution and mechanical prop- 
erties. The chief reason for clinging to cast iron is 
yet to be stated, and it is a most cogent one. Cast- 
iron guns are in all probability the only ones we 
shall be able to get, excepting possibly a few 
here and there for the defence of our most important 
cities. We have in the United States five thousand 
miles of seacoast. If the plan originally conceived 
by General ToTTEN of the system of national de- 
fence be carried out—and it seems to have been the 
accepted system hitherto—it will require not far 
from five thousand guns of the largest calibres ; and 
the present immediate wants are stated by the En- 
gineer Department to be over two thousand. Cuast- 
iron guns could be made at an average cost of 
$3,500 each, or say seventeen and a half millions, 
and seven millions for immediate wants. Steel or 
other built-up guns would probably cost not far 
from $30,000 each, or one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions in all, and sixty millions for immediate wants. 
It is barely possible that, by means of strong repre- 
sentation, Congress might be induced to provide the 
smaller sum in the lapse of years; but let any man 
who has had to wait on Congress for appropria- 
tions say what likelihood there is of getting that 
body to face the higher figures. 

In justice to our ordnance officers it should be re- 
membered that they are driven to cast iron by con- 
siderations beyond their control, and have no alter- 
native! but to experiment with that metal until 
they find a treatment of it which will give us tol- 
erable results, or else prove it utterly worthless. 
But it is up-hill work just now. A few hundred 
dollars from the fag end of some other appropria- 
tion ; a few bungling castings made without proper 
tools at some arsenal; begging some liberal manu- 
facturer to let us use his plant when he is not using 
it—these are the present resources of the Ordnance 
Department for trying experiments. The impa- 
tience of others at their inactivity is not to be com- 
pared with their own, for they are wise enough to 
know that nobody would ever excuse them were 
abattle of Dorking to be fought at Flushing or at 
New Rochelle. 





THE subject of artillery reform seems to have 
awakened some interest outside of Army circles, if we 
may judge by the following letter, which we print as 
an amusing contribution to the controversy. We have 
taken some liberties with the writer’s manuscript, as 
in his haste to befriend “ his boy ” he has sometimes 
neglected to conform to established orthography. 
We have also thought it advisable to conceal the 
“boy’s”” identity more carefully than the father has 
done: 





, August 20, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sir: Although I am a citizen, I hope you will give me 
a hearing in your paper. Iam not a subscriber, but I 
have a boy in the artillery who sends it to me regularly. 
I have lately been making} him a visit at Fort " 
and heard a great deal of talking about some proposed 
changes in the artillery, which I see you favor in your 
paper. Now I think I learned something about the 
opinion of artillery officers, and you may rely upon it 
that the whole thing is a humbug, got up, as my boy 
and his comrades told me, to drive the citizen appoint- 
ments out of the Army. 

By the family Bible my boy is close on to twenty-eight 
years old. He went into the Army at the first tap of the 
drum, and, though I say it, I suppose he was one of the 
very best fighters the war turned out. He was in the 
artillery too, and had his horse blown up by a rebel shell 
at Gettysburg, and his battery saved the day at Cold 
Harbor. I got him two brevets from Mr. Stanton for his 
bravery. Nobody ever said then that he was not good 
enough for the artillery, and for a horse battery too; but 
now he won’t do for even a foot company until he has 
been put through a lot of tricks at the academy at Fort 
Monroe, where he says he has got to go next year, and 
study algebra and surveying, and the Lord only knows 
what. Algebra didn’t do him much good at Cold Har- 
ber when his battery was charged by Lee’s picked divi- 
sion headed by Longstreet himself. [Our correspondent’s 

war history is evidently somewhat confused.] One of 








his comrades had been to the school, and says a citizen 
appointment stands no chance there. He was “found,” 
as the boys called it, but it didn’t appear to make any 
difference to him. He said he knew his tactics as well 
as any of them, and could have got through if he hud 
tried, but considered it an imposition to set a man to 
studying who had commanded troops in the field. [This 
officer found it convenient to forget evidently that the 
graduates at the Artillery School last May were composed 
entirely of citizen appointments.—Eb. JOURNAL. ] 

But this isn’t what I started to write about. It was 
about the new wrinkle sombody is trying to get up on 
top of the Artillery School. I didn’t read the book my- 
self, but from the way the boys talked I knew there was 
something about putting more “science” in the artil- 
lery, and that they were to be examined, and if they 
didn’t come up to a certain mark they were gone. 

Well, sir, this thing has been tried once before, tut it 
didn’t work. A year or two ago my boy wrote to me 
that some one had put a bill in Congress to drive citizen 
appointments out of the Army by examining them, but 
it did not take long to show some senators the injustice 
of such a thing. I wrote to Senator that my boy 
had been examined enough during the war, and if there 
was anything to learn about fighting which he didn’t 
know, they had been a long time in finding it out. 

Another thing the boys were talking about was turn- 
ing the artillery into ordnance, and I was proud to hear 
them talk. They didn’t leave home before their beards 
had spreuted and join the Army to work in a machine 
shop or clerk it in an office, where all they knew about 
war was what they saw in the papers. They went out 
to fight, and nothing else, and nothing can make those 
brave boys believe they have forgotten how to do it, or 
that they have got to study mathematics or to be trans- 
ferred to the ordnance before they can hold their own 
against any foe, Britishor Prussian. As for the French, 
they have always been scientific, and all the world 
knows what they came to. When you come to fighting, 
it’s pluck that tells, not science. Give our boys good 
guns and good ammunitiou, and they won’t want any 
science. Why, sir, one of the best colonels that ever 
went out from Pennsylvania told me he didu’t know but 
one command, and that was “ Now, boys, knock ’em 
down,” when the rebels came in sight. He had a smart 
adjutant who helped him along on the road and showed 
him how to getinto aline. They tried to get this colo- 
nel ‘‘ examined ” because one day when the adjutant was 
sick the regiment didn’t drill very well, but he got the 
start of them by getting killed in a very unscientific way 
at Gettysburg, where my boy’s horse was blown up. 

It appears to me'they are trying to mix things that 
won’t mix. It is necessary to have a few smart men to 
do the head-work and get up the supplies; but the line 
officers don’t want their attention distracted by any for- 
eign matter. When they know how to skirmish, and 
charge, and form square, and such things as they have 
to do in battle, I think you ought to be satisfied. Dll 
warrant, you if you could find out, you would see that 
there is nothing of this kind going on in the Prussian 
army. 





The boys are worked hard enough now, considering 
what they went through during the war, and spend as 
little time in idleness as anybody in the service of the 
Government, I reckon. I know that my boy can’t get 
home more than four or five times a year, and when I 
was down there I saw how tight he was kept. There 
wasn’t much drilling, for of course they didn’t need 
that, having commanded troops in the field. They had 
a kind of post school in the winter, I believe, but the 
instructor was down on it, and only kept it up because 
it was orders, which goes to prove that the sentiment 
of the Army is against studying. My boy had to 
march on guard every four or five days, and get up after 
midnight rain or shine, to visit his sentinels. He was 
writing up court-martial cases, or something of the 
kind, pretty much all the time, it seemed to me, and 
never could get them to suit. 

I asked the boys why some of them didn’t just write 
and tell the injustice of putting anything more on them, 
and trying to make school-boys of them, but they said it 
wasn’t military to write for the papers. Jam not a sol- 
dier, and made up my mind what I would do as soon as 
soon as I got home, and have therefore told you the 
plain truth. One old officer, who signed himself “ Ex- 
perience,” has written you a letter in the right style. 
The boys know who he is; in fact he commands their 
post. This veteran of service, if not in years, says that 
the old six-pounder they had in Mexico is a better gun 
than any they have got in service now, and that the 
long duration of the late war was owing greatly to the 
fact that the artillery was deprived of this old and re- 
liable arm, and forced to use the new-fangled ones. For 


in our last war. 





got kind of discontented with the service; but he says 
he is going to die with his harness on. He stands like 
a rock against the, innovations that have been and are 
being made, and by his position and example will prove 
a powerful obstacle to your would-be reformers. 








WE are sure our readers, whether inthe National 

Guard or not, have not failed to be struck by the 
careful series of articles on Rifle Practice which is 

concluded in this week’s National Guard department 
of the JouRNAL. They are the work of Mr. GzorGE 

W. WinGate, late a captain in the Twenty-second 

Infantry, N.G. Mr. WINGATE has for several years 

given much study to the subject of rifle practice, and 
has thoroughly informed himself in regard to the 
Hythe or English volunteer system-—-a system 
which has been perfected after practical trial and 
long experience, and which invites the attention of 
every one who desires to increase the efficiency of 
our volunteer militia. The rifle ranges, the estab- 
lishment of which the JouRNAL has long advocated, 

and the instructions for the use of which Mr. Win- 
GATE has presented in his very thorough series of 
articles, would serve the double purpose of perfect- 
ing the National Guard in rifle-shooting, and by 
the healthy competition to which they would 
give rise add zest to the business of militia 
duty, and infuse a life into the different 
organizations which the ordinary routine of 
drills and parades is unable to excite. In Eng- 
land the rifle ranges at Wimbledon and elsewhere 
have been a complete success, the competition being 
entered into with great spirit, and the result being 
arapid improvement in the practice of the volun- 
teers. A movement is now on foot, which the Jour- 
NAL has started, to establish ranges in the vicinity of 
New York, and to arouse the National Guard to the 
avantage to themselves and the State of taking hold 
in earnest of the business of rifle practice. Mr. 
WINGATE's articles, which really form a condensed 
and adapted book of tactics for the practice, will es- 
sentially aid in bringing about this desirable result. 


We had occasion to state last week, for the bene- 
fit of our national economists, that “the services of 
one single corps of our Army, that of the engineers, 
would go far to offset the expenses of our entire mili- 
tary establishment.” It would have added force to 
this statement if we had at the same time shown 
how comparatively trifling this expense is. Forty 
millions of dollars was the entire sum of the expendi- 
tures of the War Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1871—an amount barely sufficient to 
cover the estimated cost of a single municipal im- 
provement like the Viaduct Railroad in New York. 
The gradual decrease of our militury expenditures 
during the past three years is excellent evidence of 
the economy with which the affairs of the War De- 
partment are administered. The following is the 
comparison : 

Expenses year ending June 30, 1869, $80,644,042 
16. Ditto, June 30, 1870, $57,655,675 40. Decrease, 
$22,988,367 36. Year ending June 30, 1871, about 
$40,000,000. Decrease, say, $17,655,675 40. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1863, the ex- 
penditures were $599,298,600 83, and for the year 
following $690,791,842 91. Thus it appears that we 
are now expending annually for our military estab- 
lishment less than the interest on the sum expend- 
ed by the War Department during a single year of 
the war. We congratulate General BELKNAP upon 
the excellent showing his Department makes in the 

matter of economical management, and express the 
hope that it will induce the next Congress to be lib- 
eral in responding to his calls for necessary appro- 

priations. 














Some ships are proverbially unlucky, but it is cer- 
tainly very unfortunate for the present officers of 
the Guerriere that they should have run her on shore 
twice within less than a year. We publish elsewhere 
the particulars thus far received in regard to the 
second misfortune which has overtaken her, this time 
on the coast of Italy, forbearing to express any opinion 
as to the cause of and the responsibility for the ac- 


cident until the official accounts are received. The 
subject is one’ that calls for a searching official in- 
quiry, and we are sure that the Navy Department 
will not fail of its duty in this respect. 











MarsHAts Canrobert and Bazaine are at Versailles, 


this and other reasons he didn’t take a very active part saat bey alee of pests ay Pee yg Bag 
Times have changed so that he has | land, 
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THE COREAN EXPEDITION. 
THE SKCOND ATTACK. 


Asiatic Fieet, U. 8. Frac Sure Conorapo (First RATE), } 
Boiser AncHuoraGE, Conga, June 12, 1871. 
General Orders No. 32. 
The commander-in-chief has pleasure as well as pride in making 
marines of 





known to the and the Asiatic fleet his 
satisfaction at the Pm eer Oy endurance evinced by them 
in the recent : Coreans on Kang-Hoa Island 
On the Ist » while the » , and four steam 
launches were | in sur , they were suddenly 
MYvith th aaa Seaatiie axl aiester teks treacherous 
e romptitude 1 
attack was met and tho enemy driven from his guns and his posi- 
Corean Government having failed 'to make any apology for 
this murderous at' on the 10th inst. an expedition, consis’ o 
a landing force ied from the Colorado, Alaska, and Benicia, 


under Commander L. A. Kimberly, with the gunboats Monocac 
and Pe all —— Commander H. C. Blake, commanding in chief, 


was despatched to punish the enemy. 

The operations of the 10th and 11th inst., which resulted in the 
capture of five smaller forts, ted on the llth in taking by 
assault the enemy’s stronghold, located in a most formidable posi- 

. a @ very part of the river, and desperately de- 


Two hundred and forty-three of the enemy’s dead were counted 
within and around these works, and fifty flags were taken. 

The works were formidable not only from the natural features of 
the land, from shoals and violent currents in the river, but were 
rendered artificially so by hundreds of weapons, of various kinds, 
placed by the enemy for their defence. . 

The gallant band which encountered and overcame the perils of 
the navigation, which fought its way against vastly superior 
forces mud and marsh, over precipitous hills and across 
difficult ravines, and finally stormed and captured the enemy’s 

, is worthy of all praise. : 

To one and all the commander-in-chief ae his thanks, and 
the pride he feels in commanding such a body of officers and men. 
He makes known to the commanding officers of vessels h’s obliga- 
tions for the efficient drill and organization which have produced 
the reliable force composing the tic fleet. 

To those brave men now suffering from their wounds he tenders 


his hearty sympathy. 
While Teisieing in the success achieved by our a~ms, he expresses 
his sorrow for the loss of those gallant men who gave up 


their liv s in vindicating the honor of their fing. 
While deploring their loss, let us preserve the memory of their 
bravery. 
Amen the’ honored dead whose loss we deplore is Lieutenant 
Hugh W. McKee, who, gallantly leading his men to the assault, 
fell mortally wounded in the centre of the citadel which he was the 
first to scale. ; 
memory is the more endeared to us because we knew him, 
and his al will be cherished by all asa bright example to 
the serv: 


Jous RopGErs, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet. 
ADMIRAL RODGERS’S OFFICIAL REPORT. 


The following details regarding the recent operations 
in Corea are condensed from the official reports forwarded 
to the Navy Department by Admiral Rodgers: 


Admiral Rodgers’s fleet have returned to China. The 
Colorado (flagship), the Alaska, and the Benicia arrived 
at Cheefoo, July 5, having crossed the Yellow Sea in 
forty-eight hours. The Monocacy and Palos have pro- 

ed to Shanghai, where they will be docked for re- 
pairs. 

The prelimin 
were well receiv 
prefect having ju 
age. ‘There seemed to be every prospect of a speedy and 
amicable negotiation of the treaty sought as soon as com- 
municatiun with the Corean chief magistrate might be 
opened. While the minister awaited this no objection 
was offered to the survey of the waters in the vicinity of 
the anchorage or of the entrance of the Salle river. This 
Admiral Rodgers was eriger with when two of our 
surveying launches which had been treacherously al- 
lowed to come within close range were, without warning, 
fired into, and two of our seamen wounded. Our exemp- 
tion from serious loss is only to be attributed to the bad 
gunnery of the Coreans, and the fact that some of our 
larger vessels were able to arrive in time to drive the 
barbarians from their works. 

This occurred on the 1st of June. Minister Low im- 
mediately demanded of the Corean official, with whom 
they were in communication, an explanation of the out- 
rage. On consultation with Admiral Rodgers it was de- 
termined to allow ten days to pass before any movement 
was made to resent the insult offered to our flag, in order 
to allow the Corean authorities opportunity for a suffi- 
cient apology or satisfactory explanation. Notice was 
meanwhile given by Minister Low that if amends were 
not offered to himself and Admiral Rodgers they should 
proceed to obtain satisfaction for the wanton attempt to 
destroy our surveying party. No excuse was however 
offered, and the Corean official said that he considered 
the outrage as entirely in accordance with the proprie- 
ties of intercourse between civilized people, their own 
civilization being, as was somewhat proudly stated, 4,000 
years old. 

In pursuance of the humane policy dictated by the 
State and Navy departments, it was determined by the 
representatives of either that the punishment to be in- 
flicted on the Coreans should be confined to the forts from 
which the offence had been received. The force des- 
patched left the peg on the morning of June 10, 
and consisted of the Monocacy, Palos, and four steam 
launches, convoying all the boats of the squadron. Sev- 
en hundred and fifty men were embarked, of whom 
six hundred and forty-one were landed as the attacking 

ty, one hundred and five of this number being marines. 
ven howitzers were also landed with the attacking party. 
Approaching the first fort the Monocacy opened fire as 
soon as she came within range. The enemy re- 
turned the fire for a time, but was soon driven out; and, as 
our landing was made, abandoned the position and fled. 
The troops were disembarked with some difficulty owing 
to the nature of the beach. As soon as the landing was 
effected, the infantry battalion was formed and the ma- 
rines deployed as skirmishers. 

Commander H. C. Blake, of the Alaska, acted as com- 
mander-in-chicf. He remained afloat and directed the 
movements of the Monocacy, Palos, and steam launches 
which, as the land forces advanced, moved up the river 
Salle, shelling the fortifications met with, and in every 
way supporting the land attack. The Palos, unfortu- 
— while moving up in support of the Manocacy, 
struck a rock in the mid-channel, not indicated on the 


negotiations opened by Minister Low 
by the Corean district magistrate or 


iction in the vicinity of the anchor- 


ther share in the ment of her consort. Comman- 
der L. A. Kimberly, of the Benicia, was detailed at his 
own request to command the landing force. Lieutenant 
Commander Silas Casey commanded the infantry bat- 
talion, assisted by Lieutenant-Commander W. K. Whee- 
ler. The howitzer battery was under the command of 
Lieutenant-Commander D. R. Cassel, and the marines 
under the command of Captain McLane Tilton. 

The object aimed at was the destruction of the large 
fortification commanding the river from a rocky point 


to move northward, on a line parallel with the river and 
a short distance inland, and be supported by the Mono- 
cacy, Palos,and the steam launches. The four small 
forts or batteries en route were to be attacked in detail 
and destroyed. The larger fort, against which the main 
operation was intended, is the same that was first en- 
gaged by the French expedition in 1866, and was named 
by Admiral Rozé, Fort du Tournant. This fort has 
been again given a name by Admiral Rodgers, in honor 
of the memory of the gallant McKee, killed in the at- 
tack. The smaller batteries met with by Admiral Rod- 
gers to the south of this position had evidently been 
constructed since the visit of the French. 
The landing effected, the advance was at once began 
and the first fort was quietly occupied. This fort was 
found to be constructed of stone, its walls being about 
twelve feet high. From the upper flank stretched a 
water battery. It mounted thirty guns of various cali- 
bre, most of them being small bronze brecch-leading 
pieces of from one to two inch bore. Five or six 
were about eighteen pounders, and two thirty-two 
pounders. The destruction of this fort was at once pro- 
ceeded with. Such pieces of ordnance as were too heavy 
to be thrown into the river were spiked. The walls of 
the fort were thrown down, and the stores of powder, 
provisions and clothing burned. By the time this work 
was completed the afternoon was far advanced, and the 
force therefore went into camp upon a favorable spot in 
the immediate vicinity. Pickets were thrown out to 
guard against surprise during the night. This was at- 
tempted about midnight, but the Corean demonstration 
was confined to distant firing, and a few shells from the 
howitzers soon caused their retreat. The next morn- 
ing, the 11th instant, the destruction of the Corean fort 
was made more complete, and the advance began at an 
early hour toward the fort, situated on the next head- 
land of the river, about one mile above. This was first 
shelled by the Monocacy, and then examined by a 
skirmishing party, but found to be untenanted. It was 
square and built of stone, and occupied a strong position 
upon a bluff. It mounted about the same number of 
guns as had been found at the first fort, and of similar 
character. This fort was dismantled without delay. It 
was named by the commander of the expedition “ Fort 
Monocacy.” 
The advance was immediately resumed. The country 
was found to be a most difficult one. It is described as 
a succession of steep hills, with deep ravines between, 
over which foot soldiers passed with great fatigue, while 
the guns were got on only by widening the paths, when 
there were paths, and by cutting out the bushes and fill- 
ing up gullies. In other places the guns were dragged 
up steep declivities by whole companies detailed to help 
the artillerists, or lowered from the heights with ropes. 
As the advance neared the large fort (du Tournant or 
McKee), the main object of attack, large bodies of Core- 
ans were seen on the left flank of our forces, and toward 
the interior of the island. At the point in the northern 
route of our troops where the direction was changed to- 
ward the river in order to reach the rear of Fort McKee, 
three companies of infantry, supported by five howitzers, 
the whole under the command of Lieutenant Commander 
Wheeler, were placed in a strong position to guard the 
rear of the main body from attack. This detachment 
rendered most valuable service, und checked several at- 
tempts of large bodies of the enemy to attack our forces 
while they were en with the citadel in front. 
At about 11 o’clock of the morning of the 14th June 
the rear of the citadel, which defended the position of 
Fort McKee, was gained. The Monocacy, which had 
advanced nearly abreast of the troops, shelled the fort 
some time. The fire was continued until our assaulting 
force was ready, when, signal being made, it ceased. 
Beyond the hill which they occupied the assaulting 
arty of our forces was formed about 150 yards distant 
m the citadel. Sheltered from the enemy’s fire, they 
rested awhile to recover from the fatigue of {their severe 
march under a hot sun. Up to this time, although they 
had done some brisk skirmishing, but few of our men 
had been wounded, though several had been prostrated 
by sunstroke. The citadel about to be assaulted, the 
key to the defences upon the point below, was built 
upon the apex of a conical hill, about 150 feet high from 
the bottom of the ravine, through which our men had 
to pass in order to reach it. The hillside was very steep, 
a the walls of the fort joined the aclivity with scarcely 
a break in the line. not the face of the walls 
been somewhat shattered by the shells from the Monoc- 
acy, and the howitzers on shore, the escalade would 
have been most difficult. Our men kept up a fire from 
their resting eo upon the fort whenever a Corean 
exposed himself, and this they did ey hea with 
great courage, pouring into the fort a heavy fire. There 
was no artillery in the citadel. 

When all was ready, the order to charge was given by 
Lseutenant Commander Casey, and our men rushed for- 
ward down the slope and up the opposite hill. The 
enemy continued their fire until our men got quite up 
the hill, and then mounted the fort and cast stones upon 
the advance. Our line was, however, not checked. e 
heroic McKee was the first to mount the parapet, and 
the first to leap among the infuriated Corean soldiers, 
where hie soon fell at the head of his men. 

Lieutenant McKee was eagerly followed by others. 
The fighting inside the fort became desperate. The 
resolution of the Coreans was unyielding. Lares par- 
ently expected no quarter, and p er would have 





charts, and was so disabled as to be unable to take a fur- 


y 
iven none. fought to the and only when 
Inst muna dell 2d tho ovafict conse, The forts below, 


three miles above the landing place. The land force was | ed, 


commanded by ie gene of the citadel, and between it 
and the river, offered no resistance, and the garrison fled 
up the beach. Many of them fell under the fire of our 
musketry and howitzers, which had nearly prevented 
their retreat. 

Our killed were Lieutenant Hugh W. McKee; Seth 
A. Allen, landsman, of the Colorado, who was shot as he 
scalded the et and Dennis Henrahan, private ma- 
rine, of the ia, who was shot on the opposite hill 
just before the assault was made. Ten men were wound- 
d, but are now all out of danger. Of the fleet, in addi- 
tion to the accident to the Palos, two of the steam launch- 
es were stove, and had to put on shore to receive tempo- 
rary repairs. The Canger of navigation in the Salee 
river was such that the Monocacy also barely escaped se- 
rious injury. 

In concluding his report Admiral Rodgers says : ““ We 
mig Sn five forts, those of the Point du Conde and 
Fort McKee being probably among the principal and 
strongest in the,hingdom. Fifty flags were taken, includ- 
ing those of the generalissimo. Four hundred and 
am pieces of ordnance fell into our hands, be- 
sides very many jingals. Two hundred and forty-three 
dead Coreans were counted in the works. A few pris- 
oners were taken, not above twenty, and most of these 
were wounded. These last were treated with all the atten- 
tion possible, and were finally released. Thus was the 
treacherous attack upon our people and the insult to our 
flag redressed. It was not deemed desirable to hold the 
position, as our purpose was not to enter upon extended 
operations ; and, on account of the exceeding danger and 
difficulty of holding,the vessels in position, exposed to 
the furious and uncertain currents of the river, it was 
deemed best to withdraw the entire ferce upon the fol- 
lowing morning, the twelfth of June. It gives me the 
greatest satisfaction to say this expedition our officers 
and men encountered difficulties which were surmount- 
ed only by the most arduous labor, and defeated a de- 
termined enemy in a desperate fight with a courage the 
most admirable. The victory is one of which the navy 
may well feel proud,” 


The following are details of officers engaged in the 
Corean expedition : 


Comman land forces, Commander L. A. Kimberly; adju- 
tant-general, Lieutenant-Commander W. 8. Schley; commanding 
infantry, Lieutenant-Commander Silas Goane, < r.; second in com- 
mand of infantry, Lieutenant-Commander W. K. Wheeler; com- 
manding C y A, Lieut t-Commander O. F. Heyerman; 
commanding Company B, Master Franklin J. Drake; commanding 
Company C, Lieutenant G. M. Tolten; commanding Company D, 
Lieutenant H. W. McKee; commanding Company E, Lieutenant 
B. McIlvaine ; a Company F, Master R. M. G. Brown; 
commanding eng ge G, Master T. C. McClean ; commanding Com- 
oo =. Master R. M. G. Brown; commanding Company I, Captain 
cLane Tilton, Marine Corps ; commanding Company J, Lieutenant 
J. B. Breese, Marine Corps; lieutenant Company A, Ensign C. A. 
Clark ; lieutenant Company H, Mate A. F. Callender; lieutenant 
Company I, Second Lieutenant W. J. McDonald, Marine Corps ; lieu- 
tenant Company J, First Lieutenant F. A. Mullany, Marine Corps; 
commanding Company D, after McKee’s death, Master C.W. Chipp; 
commanding pioneers, Mate Quinn; commanding artillery, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander D. R. Cassel; commanding right ‘battery, 
Lieutenant A. 8. Snow; command: left batt ry, Lieutenant 
W. W. Mead; chief right section, Master 8. Schroeder; chief 
right centre section, Ensign F. 8. Bassett; chief left centre sec- 
tion, Mate C. H. Greenway ; chief left section, Master A. V. Wad- 
hams. Hospital Force: Passed assistant surgéon, C. J. 8. Wells; 
assistant surgeons, 8. W. Latta and W. A. Corwin; chaplain, J. R. 
Matthews; chief engineer, A. Henderson ; captain’s clerk, D. Hol- 
land ; commander’s aid, Mate A. K. Baylor; photographer, Beato. 
_ Officers,of the Monocacy.—Commander E. P. McCrea, command- 
ing; Lieutenant-Commander D. W. Mullan, executive officer; Lieu- 
tenant T. M. Gardner, navigator; masters, J. B. Smith, C. W. 
Chipp, and C. T. Forse; second assistant engineers, H. D. Potts, 
L. R. Harvey; surgeon, 8. Robinson ; assistant paymaster, 
C. D. Mansfield. 
Officers of the Palos.—Lieutenant C. H. Rockwell, commanding ; 
Lieutenant J. E. Jones, executive officer ; Ensign J. Franklin, navi- 
ator; mates, H. C. Fuller, J. C. Howard, T. M. Nelson, P. C. Van 
uskirk ; assistant-surgeon, F. K. Hartzell; assistant paymaster, 
R. P. Paulding; first assistant engineer, John Lowe; pilot, M. 
McCoppeng. 

Offieers of Steam Launches.—In command, Lieutenant-Commander 
H. F. Picking, Atlanta ; second assistant engineer, H. L. Slosson, 
Atlanta; mates, L. B. Gallagher, Weehawken, S. Gee, Benicia’s 
launch ; second assistant engineer, G. H. Kearney; master, N. 
L. Roosevelt, Alaska’s launch; second assistant engineer, Thomas 
J. W. Cooper, Alaska’s launch. 

The strength of our force was about as follows : 
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(From the North China Herald.) 


THE Corean expedition, at my last writing, was on the 
eve of making a renewed ascent of the river Salée, oth- 
erwise called the “Inside Passage,” between Kanghwa 
island and the mainland. A surveying party, sounding 
out this channel in steam launches, supported by the 
Monocacy and Palos gunboats, had been suddenly fired 
upon in the progress of the survey, and had by their 
shelling driven out the enemy from all their forts and 
batteries. By the Monocacy starting a plate upon a 
ledge, the survey had to be temporarily postponed while 
that vessel was repaired. The above action was on the 
1st of June. Later evidence proves thirty Coreans to 





have been killed in the return fire of the launches and - 
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boats, and “many tens” were wounded. The fleet 
waited for ten days at their anchorage, daily expecting 
an apology from the Govnarnment for what was supposed 
might have been the uncountenanced act of the military 
mandarin in charge. This action seems to have been the 
more temperate and considerate in the American author- 
ities, since it has been heard that the Corean officials 
first visiting the fleet did, as requested, advise the au- 
thorities in advance of the fleet, that it came with friend- 
ly intentions, and deprecated in their fellow Corean offi- 
cials any such blunder as firing upon the expedition. 
But as the ten days expired and no apology came, prepa- 
rations were actively made for a renewed ascent of the 
river, with a view to clearing away the insult offered the 
flag. It was proposed to take the forts whence the 
launches were fired upon, and to thoroughly destroy 
them and their armament. The river passage being 
deemed too difficult to justify passing the batteries and 
taking them in the rear, it was concluded to land below 
the forts, under the fire of the gunboats Monocacy and 
Palos, and take the forts from below and in the rear. 
The forts being situated on a peninsula, by occupying 
the neck of the peninsula landward the Coreans were to 
be taken in rear and made prisoners. 

On the 10th of June, theréfore, at 10 A. M., the Palos, 
towing twenty-one boats containing the landing party, 
left Boisée anchorage. The Monocacy and steam launches 
led the way. The Coreans were found to have manned 
two other forts still nearer the fleet than those firing on 
the 1st instant. Here, therefore, work commenced, at a 
little before noon, by the Monocacy and launches shell- 
ing the first fort. The landing force of about 650 men, 
half armed with Remington carbines, and the rest with 
rifles, breech-loading pistols, and cutlasses, landed below 
the fort ina wide mud flat. Through this the force 
dragged their howitzers and took the fort, meeting but 
little resistance. It being already quite late, two com- 
panies of marines were thrown forward as skirmishers, 
and alight field-piece sent forward to support them. 
The force then encamped in a barley field near the cap- 
tured fort, which was christened “ Marine Redoubt.” 
Camp fires were soon going, and the force were enjoying 
their first night ashore. As much sleep was obtained as 
consisted with a midnight call of “all hands” upon 
some firing on the pickets. At this fort a few prisoners 
were taken, while only one of the landing party was 
wounded, and that not seriously. The fort was merely 
a water redoubt mounting some 50 guns, noue very 
large. All were of the Chinese breech-loading pattern. 
At daylight this fort was destroyed, the neighboring 
houses burned, and the Jand force was again on its way. 
Two other forts remained to be captured, the third and 
last being that from which the 300 shots of the Ist 
June had been thrown at the launches and the Palos. 
The Monocacy dropped higher up the river, shelling the 
woods and forts, while the column by fours, with pick- 
ets thrown out ahead, followed up the bank by a narrow 
strip between the muddy shore on one side and a swamp 
on the other. The pioneers made the best of the nar- 
row pathway, and the column moved slowly along, till 
they reached a hill above and in rear of the second fort, 
“Fort Monocacy.” This fort was taken with ease by 
the marines, it having been already thoroughly shelled 
by the Monocacy, while the rest of the force moved on 
to a still more advanced position. In the heavy and ab- 
rupt hills, the weighty field pieces gave much trouble, 
but reinforcing the men at the drag-ropes enabled them 
to be overcome. Passing rapidly on, a hill was gained 
which it was desirable to hold, and three companies re- 
mained to do so while two other companies held another 
hill just behind. The flank and rear were thus pro- 
tected from the thousands of Coreans, only waiting till 
the storming party should be repulsed, as they fondly 
hoped, to swoop down on the flank and rear and destroy 
the handful of foreigners engaged. But one more hill 
now intervened between the advance and the third and 
last fort to be carried. This was a series of water bat- 
teries and redoubts on Elbow Point, commanded by a 
citadel in their rear. Here flew the generalissimo’s flag, 
and here, under a mat awning, were the general’s quar- 
ters. 

The retreat of the Coreans was already threatened by 
the force getting a position in the rear of all their forts, 
on the neck of the peninsula. They, however, clung 
desperately to their posts, death threatening them if 
they ran into the hands of their officials further up the 
river ; for death, we learn, was the penalty pronounced 
beforehand for running; death, too, was rapidly closing 
down upon them from up the neck of thepeninsula. Be- 
tween two of the Corean volleys a rush was made, and 
a crest still nearer the citadel or generalissimo’s quarters 
gained. Here a furious fire was opened upon the citadel, 
and vigorously returned by the Coreans. All the while 
rose the Corean death cry, acry learned from nothing 
human. A few moments, and the force was in line, and 
ready for a charge up the precipitous face of the hill 
which was crowned by the citadel. A spirit of impa- 
tient eagerness to be inside that fort now ran through 
the force; hardly waiting the command to charge, 
they plunged down the side of the hill and toward 
the citadel How they encountered the volleys 
of the Coreans, who, far from being scared by the ad- 
vancing charge, stood up to fire with the coolness and 
immobility of Indians; how they struggled up the 
rough and precipitious side of the hill, while all the 
while the jingal balls rained down upon them; how 
nothing could stop the gallant Lieutenant McKee and 
his comrades, whoentered the fort almost simultaneously 
with him, those present can testify. Lieutenant McKee 
received the charge of a jingal as he entered the fort, 
but this did not prevent him from struggling forward 
into it, where he was found almost overpowered by Co- 
reans, fighting desperately sword in hand, when his 
brother officers and followers entered a second or two af- 
ter. There was fierce fighting for a moment or two 
within the fort, as the sword wounds brought back wit- 
ness, but it was fora moment. The fort was soon full 
of troops, and the remnant of the enemy, their retreat 
up the peninsula being cut off by the loss of the 


citadel, which commanded all the lower land, fled down 


in the opposite direction to the point, where they were 
disarmed, some of them fighting sword in hand after 
they were waist deep in water. Some escaped on native 
boats across the river; some tried to escape up the pen- 
insula, but were mowed down by the howitzers. From 
the desperation of their fighting, it is evident they ex- 
pected no quarter. All engaged bear witness to their 
bravery. The fort was won. But the stormers, who 
had all equally faced death a moment before, were quite 
unmanned to find the victory had cost them so dear. 
Lieutenant McKee was mortally wounded, and died 
before sunset; Privates Seth Allen and Hanrahan 
were killed, and six wounded, among the latter 
Passed Assistant Surgeon Wells, who was wounded 
in the fire opened from a jfort on the opposite side of 
the river, while he was “ cheering ship” to the party in 
victorious possession of the citadel. The whole attack 
was @ spirited and brave affair, and to individualize acts 
of valor would be injustice to numerous others left to 
guard the rear of the attacking column, held at bay by 
many times their own force. ‘hese were threatened at 
one time with a rear attack in force; but a few volleys 
made the Coreans think better, and they retired behind 
the crest of their hill and kept there. The interior of 
the fort presented a ghastly sight. The aspect of torn 
bodies of the Coreans, lying in every horrible attitude, 
beggars description. Near the tent of the general were 
the bodies of some fifty Coreans, some dead, others 
dying, mutilated and distorted, while the pits and 
ditches were filled and the surrounding hill was covered 
with them. No women were seen near the forts. Every- 
thing showed preparation for attack and confidence in 
their preparations. The destruction of the forts was im- 
mediately begun, the works broken down, the guns 
broken, burst, or thrown into the river. Houses were 
fired, magazines exploded, and wounded Coreans were 
taken to the Monocacy. 

The ends of the expedition having been fully accom- 
plished, and the insult to the fiag properly avenged, or- 
ders were received from Rear-Admiral Rodgers to return 
to the fleet at Boisée anchorage. On the next morning, 
therefore, the 12th, the force was early astir; an hour 
saw them re-embarked, and, in tow of the Monocacy, they 
were at 10 a. M. passing the flag-ship Colorado. The 
few men left on board the fleet manned the rigging of 
the Colorado, Benicia, and Alaska, and gave them hearty 
cheers. These the tired soldiers and sailors returned 
from the Monocacy. The Monocacy was dressed with the 
numerous captured flags of the Coreans, with suits of 
their shot-proof coats, and helmets. These} latter are 
made of forty thicknesses of strong cotton cloth and are 
no easier to pierce than a whole piece of shirtings. A 
sword cut or thrust makes no impression on them, and 
only a rifle bullet can bring out blood from behind such 
an unheard-of padding. The Palos got upon a rock, 
and was out of the fight for six hours. The Monocacy 
also touched again, but the damage was soon temporarily 
repaired. The difficulties of navigation in the French 
approach to the Séoul river are by no means inconsider- 
able, and make the artificial obstacles added by the Co- 
reans seem comparatively trifling. 

It has been learned that since the 1st of June, when 
the Point batteries opened with a fire which they ex- 
pected would have sunk all the foreign vessels, the forts 
have been reinforced ; also, that in that first affair the 
shells of the Palos and Monocacy killed thirty and 
wounded several score; that the Government had early 
taken measures looking to non-intercourse and a milita- 
ry reception of the foreign arrival expected. Docu- 
ments were also, it is understood, discovered in the cap- 
tured forts, foreshadowing the policy the Corean Govern- 
ment has since followed. It isa source of hearty con- 
gratulation that its designs were defeated; and that, in- 
stead of driving in the rear and repulsing the front at- 
tack, they were beaten, and took no Americans prisoners. 
There is too good reason to fear they would in that case 
have followed the barbarous conduct attributed to them 
in other cases, viz., beheading, and sending the heads 
upon a circuit round the kingdom. It was hoped that 
the humane treatment of their wounded and prisoners 
would have produced some effect on the Government ; 
but what shall be thought of rulers who answer an offer 
to parole wounded and prisoners with “ Doas you please ; 
if you keep them too long, the prisoners when released 
will suffer heavy punishment from us!” 

From what is current talk in the squadron, it is be- 
lieved that the attitude taken by the Corean Government 
from the outset remains unchanged, and that the ques- 
tions raised have become so grave that further reference 
will be made to Washington by His Excellency the 
American Minister and Admiral Rodgers, before any 
further military operations of a serious nature are un- 
dertaken. It is well that the Coreans have been taught 
already the penalties attaching tu their blind observance 
of their regulations of 4,000 years, and it is hoped that, 
although the inception of the mission contemplated noth- 
ing more than a negotiation for the protection of distress- 
ed seamen, greater results may yet flow from it. By the 
Millet are sent over nine Catholic refugees, who came 
to Admiral Rodgers expecting to find French priests on 
board. They have been most kindly treated, and fur- 
nished passages to their “spiritual fathers” at Shang- 
hai, where after so many years’ persecution they will 
doubtless be glad to arrive. 

June 13. 


COMMENTS OF THE ORIENTAL PRESS. 
(From the Overland China Mail, English.) 


Tue progress of the American expedition to Corea is 
another item of late news we would remark on, and in 
doing so, we heartily pay our tribute of admiration to 
the courage which has been displayed by the force com- 
posing it. We are assured that it'is by the exhibition 
of such gallant and decisive conduct, by the exercise of 
an unflinching resolution, that alone can our prestige and 
position among oriental nations—we refer especially to 
the Chinese—be maintained, or any advance hoped for. 
From cne point of view we shall watch with peculiar in- 
terest the success of this enterprise. It is the first time 





that America has come into hostile collision with the 





Mongolian race, or adopted an independent and vigorous 
line of conduct here; for on the memorable occasion 
when her true-hearted admiral declared that “blood was 
thicker than water,” though he obeyed the fine instinct, 


the real spirit and feeling of Americans, he was 

ing no defined State poliey, nor was he acting in obedi- 
ence to positive instructions. Admiral Rod we ob- 
serve with pleasure, has determined, in spite of the 
treacherous opposition of the Coreans, not to allow the 
meapener ainiee of the undertaking to divert him from 
seeking to scooaliet its objects, and has telegraphed to 
his Government his intention to continue if necessary 
hostile operations, unless he receive countermanding 
orders from home. 

We hope and believe that his authorities will fully 
approve his action, and authorize whatever assistance 
may be requisite to complete his task.. A mawkish sen- 
timentality, we know, exists in some quarters about the 
right of Corea to seclude herself, and an opinion that 
the proceedings of the Americans are of a high-handed 
unjustifiable nature. We deny that any nation has a 
right to refuse to others a friendly intercourse, or to cast 
from its unexplored shores those who in the cause of 
humanity attempt to survey it, or those who may be 
cast on it shipwrecked. e maintain that it is the 
duty of western nations to break down the walls of bar- 
barous exclusiveness reared against them by those of an 
inferior civilization, and we would be glad, did our space 
permit, to submit our arguments. 

The circumstances under which the collision with the 
Coreans has occurred are novel‘and embarrassing to Ames 
rican politicians. Novel, because it is the first instance 
in which the flag of their country has been deliberate’ 
and treacherously attacked while covering a 
mission; embarrassing, because properly to protect the 
commercial interests which that flag represents, and to 
cause it to be respected by the native races of the North 
Pacific—Japanese, Chinese, and Coreans—they must sur- 
render the traditions of their foreign policy, and take a 
distinct and foremost part in fashioning the future of 
Eastern Asiatic powers. Great Britain and France set 
the example in their treatment of China on smaller 
provocation than that which the American people have 
received from the Coreans; and there is this fact, that 
the United States Government may enter on their task 
with cleaner hands than could be-claimed for either of 
the European powers, for, so far as we have yet learned, 
their visit to the Corea was simply for the purpose of . 
peaceful negotiation, and it was apparently desti- 
tute of the selfish considerations of trade and commerce 
which, it has often been asserted, led the English and 
French to Pekin. We cannot attempt to predict how 
the news of the collision will be received in the political 
centres of the States, but we should think that the veri- 
est partisans of Democracy or Republicanism would see 
in the event evidence for the necessity of strengthening 
the hands of the Federal Government, to enable it to 
meet an unexpected contingency in which the honor ef 
the American flag is involved, and the safety of its sub- 
jects and its commerce compromised, 

(From the Shanghai Budget.) 

It must never be forgotten that the original object of 
the expedition was strictly pacific, that its intention was 
simply to place American (or European) sailors on a sat- 
isfactory footing, if bad luck should find them wrecked 
on Corean shores, and that the fulfilment of this desi 
was most important to all civilized trading nations. The 
force which was detailed to ask for and to support these 
very needful demands was on a moderate , and its 
component parts were not such as to justify in any way 
the idea of undue coercion. The ships were of moder- 
ate size, meant more for survey than for hard fighting ; 
their armament was perhaps unduly small in case of 
active resistence, while the disposition alike of the com- 
mander-in-chief and of the minister was known to be, - 
for {many reasons, most anxious to avoid all violent 
measures. ; 

But recent events have changed the whole aspect of 
affairs, and we now find the American Asiatic fleet lying 
off Boisee semi-powerless for want of orders and rein- 
forcements. The honor of the American flag has been 
fully vindicated by the action at Kang-Hoa and by its 
very substantial results; but much more remains be- 
hind. At present the position is that of a simple dead- 
lock. As far as we can learn, Admiral Rodgers’s in- 
structions leave him no recourse but to wait rs from 
home, and reinforcements—if sent. His present force 
is utterly insufficient to back him up in making his way 
to the capital. The hot season is inst him in any 
case, and his instructions leave him no loophole for 
acting at once and with vigor. 








GENERAL CROOK AS AN INDIAN FIGHTER. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Chicago Tribune gives a 
graphic description of General Crook as an Indian fight- 
er. He says: “At Fort D. A. Russell, near Cheyenne— 
which is no fort at all, but merely a beautiful of 
barracks, officers’ quarters, cottages, and a long green 
lawn, where a band of music plays every evening—I 
heard an account of an officer celebrated for Indian prow- 
ess. The subject was the war in Arizona, and Crook’s 


substitution for Stoneman. ‘Oh, Indian hunti is 
Crook’s specialty,’ says one. ‘The fact is, Crook is 
nothing but an Indian anyway. I mean that his mind, 


physiognomy, and education are all Indian. Look at his 
face—the high cheek bones, the contour of the skull, and 
his manners—stolid, separate, adverse to talk. He 
is a perfect Indian in endurance. He can take his gun 
and cross the desert, subsisting on the way, when you 
andI would starve. Perfectly self-reliant for any ven- 
ture, delighted with lonely travel and 

carrying nothing but his arms, he will walk after a 

all day, and when nigh comes, no matter how cold, he 
wraps himself in an Indian blanket, humped up Indian 
fashion, and pitches himself into a heap of 

there to be perfectly easy till morning, He will follow 
an antelope for three da: He requires nothing to 





drink or smoke, and very to eat. sin- 
gular, utterly ignorant of fear, and yet stealthy as oat, 
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table on the steamer. His style is to hunt contin- 
day for his command, and move 
Indians by night, and he can outwit the 
keenest Indians in the country. When he was in com- 
mand in O his wife, who had taken the responsi- 
bility of following him, although herself gently reared, 

ed his quarters out in the wilderness. Crook did 
not have ten dollars’ worth of furniture in his quarters. 
Sometimes he would remark: “Well, I’m going off.” 
And he would be gone a week, perhaps, scouting, and 


return just when he liked, his wife saying nothing. If 
Crook don't t killed, he’ll clean out the Apaches, pro- 
vided the politicians let him alone. He ought to be kept 
in command there in Arizona till the Apache question is 
ended.’” 


THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


RIFLE PRACTICE.—NO. VI.* 


REGIMENTAL TARGET PRACTICE CONTINUED. 
| Avt regulations for firing should be printed in the regimental 
order, so that the entire command will understand previously 
what is to be done. The pits should be dug and the targets 
erected a day or two before, and an officer sent on in advance 
of the regiment to supply any deficiencies that may exist, and 
to have any water removed that may have found its way into 
the markers’ pits. The senior officer of each company, after 
reaching the ground, and after marching his company to the 
point opposite the target allotted to them, which should be 
designated to him, will make out a roll of his men in the 
order in which they then stand, commencing upon the right. 
He will then (if the men are armed with muzzle-loaders) 
command, ‘‘Load at will—Load,”’ cautioning the men that 
they are not to cap their pieces, and then order, ‘‘In place 
Rest.’ If breech-loaders are used, no order to load need be 
given. He will also direct each man to have a cap (or car- 
tridge, if breech-loaders are used) ready when his name is 
called, so that there will be no delay at the firing point—a 
point to which too much attention cannot be paid. 

The officer commanding the markers, having completed his 
arrangements, will report to the colonel, who will command, 
** Buttalioa Commence Firing,’’ or cause a signal to that effect 
to be sounded by a bugle or a roll of the drum, the former 
being preferable, as more audible to the markers. At this 
command, each company officer will place himself on the 
right of the firing point (which should be three paces in front 
ef the centre of his company and be plainly marked), and 
command, ‘‘ Number one, Forward.’’ Without further com- 
mand, the right front rank man will promptly step to the 
firing point, cap his piece, aim, and fire, and take his posi- 
tion one pace in rear of that formerly occupied by him (pass- 
ing around the left of the company), and load as before. The 
officer, having announced and recorded the result of the shot 
as signalled by the markers, will command, ‘‘ Number two, 
Forward,’ when the right rear rank man will step forward, 
and the firing proceed as before until all the company have 
fired, when it will be marched forward one pace and the firing 
recommence from the right. The instant a red flag is shown 
at any target within a hundred feet to the right or left, each 
officer will command, ‘‘ Cease Firing;’’ when the flag is 
withdrawn, he will command, ‘‘Commence Firing.’’ To 
prevent any accidents, the markers should be carefully in- 
structed never to raise any part of their bodies above their 
pit without elevating the red flag, and when they are ready 
for the firing to recommence to wave it sidewise two or_three 
times before lowering it. 

There should be two markers in each pit, one to manage the 
flags and the other to turn the targets and mark the bullet 
holes; they should be provided with seats, and if a little 
straw can be obtained it will add much to their comfort. In 
signalling, the flag should be pointed toward the place struck, 
go that the marksman can know whether his shots have 
gone high or low, or to the left or right, so as to make the 
necessary corrections at their next shot. Ifja marker finds 
a wrong flag has been shown, it should be waved sidewise 
several times, and then the right one displayed. Each shot 
in the bull’s-eye counts 4; centre, 3; outer, 2; misses, 0; 
shots striking the ground and ricocheting against the target, 
R, and are signalled by waving the red flag. A touch is con- 
sidered ahit. Each man should be allowed to fire from seven 
to ten shots, and when all have completed their score the 
markers should be formed into two or more squads and allowed 
to fire their proportion. The firing being concluded, each 
company officer should add up and announce the score made 
by each man. [If prizes are being competed for, he should 
sign his roll and send it to the adjutant, checking the names 
of the best marksmen. The scores should then be examined 
and compared by the umpires. If any ties are found, they 
should be decided— 

I. By fewest misses. 

» IL. By fewest outers. 

IIL. By shooting an additional shot. 

The whole secret of making an excursion of this kind a 
success is tohave a proper ground ; targets which the majority 
of the men will hit, and upon which a ballet hole can be 
quickly perceived and marked; markers who understand 
their duties; and, above all, to prevent delays. With a 
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little care all these can be provided, and regimental target 
practice become (what it ought to be) one of the most en- 
joyable features of the summer, and add greatly to the effi- 
ciency of the National Guard. These instructions have been 
prepared in the hope that they may do something toward 
building up an appreciation of the advantages to be obtained 
from systematic practice in rifle-shooting; and if any im- 
provement in that direction shall result from them, the writer 
will feel that his labor in preparing them has not been in 
vain. Gro. W. Wineare. 


Correctioy.—In the article preceding this on rifle practice, the 
types in two instances were at fault. In speaking of the cause of 

elays, etc., at regimental practice, we stated that the commanding 
officer was surely responsible, when it should have read solely respon- 
sible. In the other instance, of speaking of the signal flags, the man- 
ifest error was made in stating that the staff for a flag a foot square 
should be six inches long, instead of siz feet, as intended. 





Tarrteentu [nrAntRy.—Companies I and H of this com- 
mand last week temporarily forsook the National Guard for 
the national game at Prospect Park parade grounds, Brook- 
lyn, in which the former came out ahead. The judges, 
umpires, referees, spectators, etc., were composed mostly of 
Thirteenth regiment members. Company A have in view a 
visit to Baltimore the coming fall. We should scarcely deem 
a company excursion of so great a distance advisable, espe- 
cially in the Thirteenth, which command has so long con- 
templated a visit to the same place. The better plan for 
Company A would be to wait and form a portion of the 
battalion next season. 

Company H, we learn, has abandoned its proposed trip 
to Meriden, and bas now in view an excursion to Hull or 
some adjacent city. 


Barrery K, First Division.—This fecommand, Captain 
John N. Heubner, will proceed to Hamilton Park on Tuesday 
next on its fourth annual picnic and summer night’s festival. 
This is one of the most efficient batteries in the division, 
and although we endeavored to reduce by type its strength 
last month, we are happy to hear it still leads the van in 
that direction, and‘\that the error at that time was not so 
damaging to its reputation as its commandant surmised. 
Privates Jacob Weinnig, Franz Thielmann, Nicholas Heb- 
lich, and Ferdinand Binder have been expelled from this bat- 
tery, and the action of the members has been confirmed by 
the division commander. 


Fisk Guarp, Company K, Ninta Inrantey.—The regular 
meeting of Company K, Ninth Infantry, Captain Bird W. 
Spencer, will take place at the armory on the 28th inst. 
The commandant hopes to see every member present, as 
business of great importance will be brought before the 
meeting, including the expulsion of several members for 
dereliction of duty. Private 0. D. Squire of this command 
has been appointed quartermaster-sergeant, with rank from 
July 1, 1871, vice James Mulligan, elected second lieutenant. 


Non-Commissionep Orricers—First Serceant.—The 
Philadelphia Republic continues its remarks on the duties 
0 -commissioned officers, from which we quote the follow- 
ing relative to the detail duties of the important post of first 
sergeant ;: 


Having been detailed for this important oy in his company, 
and the announcement made in ‘General Orders” to the com- 
mand, he will at once procure a complete muster roll of the com- 
pany and an Ss names thereon into a book provided for the 
purpose, said book to be kept as a company roll-book, and to contain 
a complete military history of every member recorded therein. 

He will then classify the members into squads, according to the 
lccality in which they are found to reside, and copy the names in a 
book provided for each separate lass. 

He now sel from among the non-commissioned officers one to 
ta secharge of each particular squad, and presents him with the 
boo —— names and residences, and holds such officer 
responsible for his strict watchfulness over his particular class or 
squad. These officers are the duly authorized “‘ warning officers,” 
and should keep themselves ** posted ” as to the most likely where- 
abouts, day or night, of the men assigned to them, that no time 
shall be lost in warning them to duty even in the greatest possible 
emergency. . ‘. ™ 

The first sergeant will verify these books with the company roll- 
book once a month, or oftener if necessary, and copy any correc- 
tions that may be required. He will also provide himself a com- 

lete roll of all the “‘ parading men ” of his company copied into a 
book convenient to carry in the breast pocket, to be styled “ the 
company detail book,” in which will be noted opposite each man’s 
name the particular duty for which he may have been detailed, in 
order that no man shall be detailed on that particular duty out of 
his oe turn. A strict observance of this rule will avoid all 
possible cause for — in that particular. 

As the clerical duties of the company will be performed by a 
company — he will be under the immediate supervision of the 
first sergeant. 

All orders issued by the captain will be written by the clerk and 
signed by the first sergeant. 

he word “headquarters” should never appear upon company 
orders as indicating from whence ae emanate—simply with 
“Company A, First regiment,” naming the post, day, and year. 

An order is “‘ general” when it should be known to every mem- 

ber; it is “ special” when its contents are ad to and concern 


only a part of the command. 
Orders should be signed thus : 
By order of the captain. A. B. C., 
First Sergeant. 


Not as we too often see them, thus: 
By order of 
Captain J _ SmirH, 
mmanding Com: . 
A. B. Cures, 0. 8. — 
The first se nt is to his company and its commander precisely 
correlative with the adjutant to his regiment and its commander, a 
sort of “chief of staff,” and it is an office much sought after, though 
TLS abe 5 cae lly, all pertaining to the ad 
@ above embraces, pretty generally, all pe ing - 
ministrative duties of a first sergeant. We will have something 
to say of his military duties in our next. 


The duties of the first sergeant if properly carried out 
are of a most important nature, and upon his efficiency 
depends mainly the prosperity of the company. As our con- 
temporary states, he, like the adjutant of a regiment, is the 
executive officer and the right-hand man of the company 
commander ; in fact, the first sergeant is practically of more 
importance than the lieutenants of the company, whose du- 
ties, in the National Guard especially, are of a mere nominal 





character. A first sergeant in the Regular service is gen- 


erally a personage of no small importance, especially in the 
general estimation of his inferiors, and to him is due 
nearly the same courtesy as extended to commissioned officers. 
The subject of non-commissioned officers is an important 
one, and we trust to see more of the characteristic soldier 
displayed by these useful adjuncts in the National Guard. 





Tae Rirte Practice Assocration.—After many efforts, 
and long and unceasing attention, we have at last made a 
start toward the formation of an association for rifle practice. 
In answer to a call published in the Journat of the 12th 
instant, we have received a number of letters relative thereto. 
The writers are ready and willing to co-operate in this matter. 
ter. We cannot at this time advise our readers of the plan 
to be adopted in the formation of this association. This can 
only be definitely settled at future meetings of those who 
propose to become members. Meanwhile we shall be glad to 
receive the names of other members of the First and Second 
divisions who are prepared to join with us in the proper or- 
ganization of this association. It is our purpose to call 
together shortly those who have offered their names for 
membership, due notice of which meeting will be given in 
these columns and by letter. This subject only requires a 
united effort on the part of the members of the two divisions 
to make it successful. We feel that we have performed our 
part in this important enterprise, and we are still ready and 
purpose todo more. But we must have the assistance of 
those equally if npt more interested in this subject of rifle 
practice. The letters of endorsement received thus far, and 
which we will publish at a future date, are from Major-Gen- 
eral Shaler, Colonel John Ward, Adjutant Murphy, ex-Adju 
tant Francis, Mr. Henry A. Tobias, and others. 


Szeconp BrigapE.—On the evening of the 17th inst. a 
second and successful attempt to fill the vacant post of com- 
mandant of this brigade took place at the First division 
headquarters. Before and since the much regretted demise 
of the late commander, Brigadier-General Louis Burger, the 
filling of this position has never ceased to agitate the officers 
of the brigade. At one time the number of candidates was 
legion, and the amount of ‘‘ wire-pulling’’ indulged in by 
those directly concerned would have surprised even some of 
our most prominent politicians. The battle, however, is now 
over, and the choice of the field officers of the brigade has 
finally been given to Colonel Augustus Funk, the command- 
ant of the Eleventh Infantry. At the first election ordered 
for the filling of this position, according to the casting of the 
votes, no choice was made. It was therefore decided to hold 
another election, and this was ordered for the above date, 
Major-General Shaler having obtained permission to hold 
more than one ballot, or until a choice was decided upon, 
The attendance was exceedingly large, and the utmost in- 
terest was manifested by all present. The number of can- 
didates at this election, however, was reduced to three, and 
the contest seemed to have settled down to ex-Colonel Lux 
and Colonel Funk, the ex-commandant and the present com- 
mandant of the Eleventh. On the first ballot fifteen votes 
were cast, which were distributed as follows: Funk, 7; 
Lux, 4; Conkling, 3; blank, 1. As it took eight for a 
choice, another ballot was necessarily taken after a short 
interval, and in the mean time efforts were made by the 
friends of Colonel Funk to secure the odd vote. Colonel 
‘* Blank,’’ however, was firm; but instead of voting for 
Funk on the second ballot, this officer threw it away by de- 
positing it for Colonel Bendix, who in turn deserted his 
former favorite, and cast his vote very properly for the win- 
ning man. After the first ballot, it seemed perfect nonsense 
for the officers to ballot as they did. They should have 
united on either Lux or Funk, and given one or the other a 
decent majority; but, instead, only one vote was changed, 
which, however, was enough to decide the fate of the other 
candidates. We were a little surprised that the name of 
Colonel Godfrey, the late assistant adjutant-general of the 
brigade, was not mentioned at either of these elections, espe 3 
cially after being so publicly announced as a condidate, and, 
in his own words, the favorite successor of the late com- 
mander. There is no telling, however, how these contests 
are finally settled, and the most prominent at the offstart 
not unfrequently fade into insignificance at the end of the 
race. We have nothing against any of the defeated candi- 
dates, but think that had ex-Colonel Lux been still in the 
brigade he would have been successful in the contest. 
Severing his connection therewith was apparently the cause 
of his defeat more than anything else, for his record in the 
National Guard is free from stain, and few officers are more 
respected. In regard to Colonel Fank, much has been said 
relative to his experience and capabilities; and a daily con- 
temporary, with surprising lack of knowledge of the subject, 
expresses extreme regret that the officers of the brigade did 
not make a better choice, or select an officer having some 
little experience. Colonel Funk may prove militarily in- 
competent as a National Guard officer, in which case he will 
belie his record as an officer in the Volunteer and Regular 
service of the United States. The official Registers in the 
office of the Journat show that Colonel Augustus Funk 
served with the Thirty-ninth New York Volunteers, was 
commissioned as its commander November 14, 1863, and as 
such was mustered out with the regiment July 1, 1865. 
This regiment participated in the following battles: First 
Bull Run, Cross Keys, Gettysburg, North Anna, Bristow 
Station, Po River, Mine River, Spottsylvania, Wilderness, 





Tolophonny, Coal Harbor, Petersburg, Strasbarg Plains, 
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Ream’s Station, and Deep Bottom. Onthe 28th of July, 
1866, Colonel Funk was appointed first lieutenant in the 
Forty-first U. S. Infantry, and regimental quartermaster 
May 2, 1867, which position he retained until November 20, 
1868, when he retired as a brevet lieutenant-colonel U. 8. A. 
This record should give at least some little experience. The 
present brigadier-general elect is a native of Florida, and 
bears every characteristic of a good soldier, which we trust 
he will bear out in the administration of the Second brigade. 
We feel assured, now that the battle is over, every good sol- 
dier and officer of the brigade will pledge their individual sup- 
port to the new commander, and by so doing advance in- 
stead of retard the interest thereof. 


Guarp Dury.—The following communication has been 
received relative to the subject of guarding the several armo- 
ries, as one of the preventives against a riotous attack, as 
offered in the Journat of last week. We did not, however, 
suggest it with an idea of practice in guard mounting, or 
even believe that it would be ever carried into effect, for 
there are many serious drawbacks to its proper performance. 
Guard mounting can be practised in the armories, but it 
would be still better for New York State to make some pro- 
visions for annual encampments by brigades, like Massachn- 
setts, Connecticut, and other States of the Union, when all 
these nesessary details of a soldier’s duties could receive 


proper attention. 
New York, August 18, 1871. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sie: In your issue of to-day you suggest details for guard duty 
during the night at the several armories. It is an excellent idea, 
for it would give the men an opportunity to become practically 
acquainted with the duties of a soldier, of which many it not most 
of them are entirely ignorant. More particularly do the non-com- 
missioned officers need this instruction. Some of them are ac- 
quainted theoretically with their duties, but have never been able 
to put their theory into practice. Having charge of a guard would 
give them the habit of command, und a soldierly self-reliance, 
which very few of them now have. Yours, J.T. H. 

Twe.rtu Inrantry.—This command has concluded to 
adopt white trousers as & portion of the summer dress, and 
Company G, Captain McGowan, is the first to lead the other 
companies in} this particular. This company has accepted 
the invitation of Company B, Second N. G. 8. N. J., to 
partake of its hospitality at Orange, N. J., on Tuesday next. 
The company is ordered to assemble at the regimental armory 
on the above date at 9 o’clock A. m. in full-dress uniform, 
white trousers, with pompons and white gloves. Dress 
pants will be brought to the armory, and fatigue caps will be 
slung on left button of skirt of coat. It is expected that the 
company, with the aid of volunteers, will parade at least one 
hundred strong. 

At an election in Company K held on Wednesday evening 
last, Colonel Ward presiding, Private Morris F. Dowley was 
elected second lieutenant, vice Edward Fackner, promoted 
to the position of first lieutenant. On the same evening 
Color-Corporal Edward Moody was selected as junior ser- 
geant. 


Various Irems.—On the 22d inst. Company B, Fifth Infantry, 
Captain Henry Kloeber, held its annual target excursion and fes- 
tival at Hamilton Park. The practice was good, and as for the 
enjoyment, there was no end of it....Good-natured Adjutant Mur- 
phy of the Twelfth gave last week a most practical illustration of 
“ Sheridan’s Ride,” while sojourning out of town. The only dif- 
ference between the rides was that the adjutant took hisin “a one- 
horse shay ” instead of the saddle....Captain Crane of the Eleventh 
brigade staff, while acting as quartermaster of the Twenty-third 
Infantry on its recent excursion to Long Branch, attracted no lit- 
tle attention by the elegant style and marked fitness of his uniform. 
Of course every gne knows Harry is “in the business,” although 
he is far from a “‘ Schneider” or even a “ ninth part of a man.”.... 
The uniform of the Pennsylvania State troops, says the Philadel- 
phia Republic, who marched from Harrisburg to defend Baltimore 
in 1814, is described as follows by one of the survivors: “ Blue 
cloth coat turned up with red, white vests, shoes with cloth gaiters 
over them, fur hats and high leather stocks with the United States 
coat of arms stamped upon them. Every man furnished his own 
uniform. The division of 5,000 men rendezvoused at York, Pa., 
where each man was furnished by the Government with a musket, 
cross-belt, and cartridge-box. The division was on duty at Balti- 
more, but was notin action. The troops had plenty of beef and 
rum, but there was such a scarcity of bread that there was much 
dissatisfaction.”....Some of the “little bills” for rations or re- 
freshments furnished the troops on or about the 12th of July, dur- 
ing the riotous times, foot up something like the following: First 
Infantry, $348 ; Seventh, $925 (Ashmore & Morton); Ninth, $1,500 
(Delmonico); Twelfth, $155; Thirteenth, $395; Eighty-fourth, 
$288 ; Ninety-sixth, $520 (a skeleton battalion with good appetites 
apparently); Battery C, $75, ete. It is very evident from these 
bills that some regiments lived high, while others partook of 
low diet. What would a Regular think of obtaining his rations 
from Delmonico’s? Oh, but we do things differently in the Nation- 
al Guard, you know....An application was made on Tuesday last 
to Judge Sutherland by habeas corpus for the release of John Fos- 
ter, a member of the Twelfth regiment, from Ludlow street jail. 
He had been committed to jail on a warrant issued under a regi- 
mental court-martial for non-payment of fines. His release was 
asked on the ground that when he enlisted he was but seventeen 
years old, and even now was under age, and on the further ground 
that imprisonment for ‘non-payment of a military fine is illegal. 
The court granted his discharge. If the facts are correct relative 
to this case, some recruiting committee or officer is open to severe 
censure. Regiments have no right to enlist a minor without the 
consent of parents or guardians, but if this man was enlisted with 
their consent the law can hold him to duty....The subject of the 
city armories and their rentals has received much attention from 
the Times and other papers in their fight with the bold sachems of 
Tammany. It has been suggested since that the city build armo- 
ries for the exclusive use of the troops of the First division, and 
abolish this exorbitant rental business. None of the buildings 
now used by the regiments of New York city are either adequately 
arranged or suitably constructed for the services to which they are | 


put. Itis therefore proposed, and it is already under discussion, 

that these buildings be construeted for the troops as a strict means 

of economizing the city funds. Of course, we do not expect these 

armories will be erected on the court-house plan of economy, but 

seriously considered, their construction would in the end be the 

saving of many thousands of dollars....It is announced that a drill 

of Graham’s Light Battery of the First U. 8. Artillery, now sta- 

tioned at Fort Hamilton, will shortly take -place at the Brooklyn 

parade grounds. Here is achance for some of the National Guard 

artillerists. Itis likewise announced that a rifle practice range 

on these grounds is contemplated by the Commissioners....The 

Herald thus comments on the riot ration bill of the Ninth Infar- 

try: “ Among other bills sent in to the Board of Supervisors yes- 
terday was one from the Ninth regiment for ‘refreshments’ on 
the day of the late riot. The bill is the enormous amount of $1,519. 
The regiment had 462 men out, all told. This is over $3 a day for 
each man’s ‘refreshment.’ The armory of the regiment, where 
the regiment was stationed during the day before and after the 
fight, was in Twenty-sixth street, near Eighth avenue, yet the 
nearest caterer the officers could find was Delmonico. Even the 

Supervisors opened their eyes at the bill. The Seventh’s $900 for 
over six hundred men was bad enough, but the Ninth’sis now on 
the top of the heap.” The Seventh on the day of the riot paraded 
nearly 600 men. It is perhaps well to state that many of these ex- 
tortionate bills have been forwarded withsut the signatures of the 
regimental commandants, they deeming them two large to justify 
endorsement. Many of the troops obtained merely sandwiches 
and inferior coffee, and even of that had scarcely enough to supply 
the craving appetites of hungry soldiers. One hundred or even 
two hundred dollars would have left a wide margin for profit to 
any caterer; but you see these benevolent gentlemen knew from 
past experience that the city was accustomed to these kind of 
items, and it was just as easy to obtain five hundred dollars as one 
hundred for feeding its protectors. 


OUT-OF-TOWN ITEMS. 


Ruove Istanp.— The Providence United Train of Artillery, 
Colonel Harry Allen, do not propose, it appears, to visit 
Philadelphia until about the 23d of September. It will be 
received in that city by the Second regiment, Colonel Neff. 
The Providence company committee were in Philadelphia last 
week, and were handsomely entertained by Colonel Neff and 
other officers at the Union League. The ‘‘ Trainers’’ will be 
accompanied on this trip by a large number of prominent 
military and other guests, including, it is stated, General 
Burnside, Senator Sprague, and inevitable Colonel Eddy. 
The last-named officer, we learn, has already appointed a 
committee to take charge of the handsomely engrossed ad- 
dress which he proposes offering in lieu of the speech he 
so frequently tried to get off in Providence during the visit 
of the New York Seventy-first. This time the genial colonel 
will deliver his speech ia a lump, without fear of annoying 
interruptions. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The encampment of the Second brigade 
M. V. M. commenced on the 22d at Swampscott. The 
grounds are finely located, and afford every facility for the 
movements of the troops. The following from the Boston 
Tsanscript gives some idea of the encampment : 


The tents, numbering about six hundred, are set in a continuous 
line along the beach, the brigade headquarters occupying a hill at 
the extreme right of the line, while at the extreme left are the tents 
of the batteries and cavalry, with sheds forthe horses. In the rear 
and centre of the regimental tents are the regimental headquarters 
and company marquees, and still further in the rear the cook 
houses. Immediately in front of the encampment is a parade 
ground suitable for regimental drill, while across the new Atlantic 
avenue is a large, smooth, grass-covered field designed for the field 
evolutions of the whole brigade. Directly fronting on Atlantic 
avenue is a line of sutlers’ tents, and across the avenue, on the ex- 
treme feft of the ground, is the State police encampment, consist- 
ing of thirteen tents occupied by forty members of the force under 
the command of Captain George W. Boynton, who is expected to 





keep order outside the lines, while inside the provost guard have 
the matter in charge. Outside the camp ground are being 
erected booths for the sale of refreshments afd other etceteras, 
which go to make up the enjoyment of ** Young America.” 


On Tuesday afternoon after arrival the troopswere occu- 


pied mainly in getting their quarters in order, and the regu- 
lar routine of camp duties commenced on Wednesday. Gov- 


ernor Weldon and staff of New Hampshire, also Major-General 
Butler and staff of Massachusetts, and many other prominent 
military gentlemen visited the encampment on Thursday. 
On Friday Governor Claflin of Massachusetts reviewed the 
troops. The Second brigade is commanded by Brigadier- 
General Geo. H. Peirson, and comprises the Sixth, Seventh, 
and Eighth regiments of Infantry, Third and Fourth Bat- 
talion of Light Artillery, and one company (F) of unattached 
cavalry. 

ConneEcticuT.—The new Milita Law of Connecticut, for an 
advance copy of which we are indebted to the courtesy of 
Assistant Adjutant-Genecal Fox, permanently reconstructs 
‘the military force’’ of the old commonwealth upon a basis 
which promises henceforth full and effective corps. In fram- 
ing this act the General Assembly has exhibited the charac- 
teristic care, which we trust willlong distinguish Connecticus 
legislation, of sparing itself a yearly.direct appropriation 
of State funds. This result is effected by making the whole 
population of the State, with such exceptions as are usual 
from physical disability and previous service, individually 
chargeable with the cost of sustaining the National Guard. 
Thus the able-bodied men of thecommonwealth between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five are all virtually doing service ; 
a small proportion by carrying ‘arms, and the remainder by 
each shouldering his share of the expense of the active ope- 
ration. The commutation is fixed at two dollars per man, 
and the provisions of the chapter entitled ‘‘ Liability and 
Exemption,’”’ are so specific and imperative—even to the 
degree of heavily fining the selectman who fails of a proper 
numerical return from his town—that the tax is about legally 
certain to be collected. The committee charged with draft- 
ing the bill, headed by Hon. John T. Wait, one of the most 
acute Connecticut lawmakers, we believe, very justly asserts 





that the enactment “ will provide for a vigorous and efficient 

military system, the expense of whick will not exceed the 

amount received by the commutation tax, and will not be a 
burden to the people of the State.’? 

The active force of Connecticut militia, under the revised 
law, will comprise four regiments of infantry and two sec- 

tions of artillery. Voluntary enlistment will make up this 
quota, and the personnel of the force will not be greatly 
changed from its precedent condition. The roll of a com- 
pany, rank and file, is not to exceed 101 men, except when- 

ever occasion may call for an increase up to the U. S. regula- 
tion. The four regiments may be of ten companies each. 
Each company is allowed an armory, which is paid for out of 
the State commutation. Each regiment is provided with a 
band of not to exceed twenty pieces. The men are allowed 
twenty-five dollars for a uniform once in every five years, 
which is the term of service. 

The four regiments are divided respectively among the 
Congressional districts of the State, the First at present con- 
sisting of eight companies, the Second of ten, the Third of 
six, and the Fourth of eight. The public parades are limited 
to a single day’s exercise by regiment or company in May of 
each year, and a regimental encampment of six days each 
alternate year. The commandant of each regiment is em. 
powered to order company evening drills bi-monthly from 
October to April. : 

The Connecticut National Guard will thus constitute a 
brigade of four regiments, under the immediate command of. 
a brigadier-general. By recent appointment General Robert, 
B. Craufurd, an officer admirably fitted to supervise the de- 
tails of reorganization, is the commandant under the new 
law. 

Our space forbids a more exhaustive analysis of the militia 
reconstruction in Connecticut. Having before referred to 
the wisdom of the legislative committee which drafted the 
act of 1871, we can but add that in all its details the new 
provision for militia organization is inspired by a clear ap- 
preciation of the worth of a reliable State guard. Under the 
liberal fostering of Commander-in-Chief Jewell, and through 
the executive force of Generals Merwin and Yox, we hope to 
see the limit of forty companies soon attained. 

A contemporary gives the following sketch of Colonel Ed- 
ward E. Bradley, who a short time since resigned as com- 

dant of the § d regiment C. N. G. Colonel Bradley 
was a good and faithful officer, and deserves great praise. 

For ten years Colonel Bradley has served in the militia of 
the State, and resigns for the reason that his business cares 
will no longer permit him to devote the time demanded of 
him to the dischargs of the duties of the office. In 1861 he 
was elected corporal in the New Haven Grays; March 4, 
1863, he was elected second lieutenant; November 9, 1863, 
he was promoted to be first lieutenant ; and on the 5th of 
October, 1865, he was chosen captain. He commanded the 
company with great success until 4, 1868, when he was 
elected lieutenant-colonel of the Second regiment. On the 
16th of August, 1870, he was chosen colonel. He has filled 
the office with the fullest acceptance, and will now leave it 
bearing the kind wishes of his fellow officers and the men of 
his command, all of whom will regret to part with him. 

Last week Lieutenant-Colonel Smith was unanimously 
elected to fill the vacancy, a position which he will doubtless 
fill with competency and honor to himself and the regiment. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
B. F. C., Eranrn Inrantry, N. G.—Paragraph 236, New York 
State Military Code, gives the power to regimental courts-martial 
to collect company dues imposed. 








Tue managers of the Union Home and School for the 
Orphan Children of Soldiers and Sailors have laid out a 
grand programme for a unique entertainment which 
they propose to give at the Fashion Course, West Flush- 
ing, L. L, commencing Monday, October 2, and continu- 
ing two weeks. There are to be military displays, shoot- 
ing, trotting, and base-ball matches; all sorts of fancy 
races, balloon ascensions, a yacht race on the land, and 
many other sports, for description of which see pro- 
gramme. In order to aid the charity,the directors uf 
the Flushing and North Side Railway have signified 
their intenticn of issuing excursion tickets for passage 
to and from the course, at the usual rate of 30 cents for 
the round trip, one-third of the gross receipts of which 
will be devoted to the uses of the school. If one-half the 
programme is carried out, the spectators are sure to get 
the worth of their money immediately, besides having 
the satisfaction of aiding a deserving charity. 








SECRETARY Robeson has appointed Commodore Na- 
poleon Collins, Naval Constructors Hanscom and Much, 
Chief Engineer Edward D. Robie and Civil Engineer 
Charles Hastings a board to consider the plans received 
for the floating iron dock for the repair of vessels of 
the Navy on their stations and report upon the mcst 
suitable one. The board is now in session at the De- 
partment, and will conclude its labors by the latter part 
of next week. 


A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Ripley, Minn., August 23. Detail for the court: 
Captain E. C. Mason, Twentieth Infantry; Captain 
Hamilton Lieber, M. 8. K., U. 8. A.; Captain William 
Fletcher, Twentieth Infantry; First Lieutenant J. A. 
Manley, Twentieth Infantry ; Second Lieutenant W. H. 
Hamner, Twentieth Infantry; Second Lieutenant Her- 
bert Cushman, Twentieth Infantry. First Lieutenant 
8. E. Carncross, Twentieth Infantry, judge-advocate. 


Rev. J. M. Kilner, chaplain of Chester Castle, Eng- 
land, has invented a new grab-link for securing and in- 
stantaneously releasing chains of any and every size. 
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A TORPEDO ORUISE. 
(From the London Broad Arrow.) 


urday to test the towing gear. The to 8, of course, 
‘were not with anything more formidable than 
the detonating e tug was a small paddle- 


wheel wooden steamer of the ordinary class,say about 
sixty tons; the torpedo was in dimension 3 ft. 8 in. lon 
ft. 6 in. deep, and 5in. in breadth, and it eal 
Lar mtb we loaded about 1} cwt.—it being in the pres- 
ent filled with water to give it an approxima- 
tion to its proper service weight. The slings were made 
of the best Italian hemp rope, which rope was used for 
connecting the cork buoy. The towing-rope was of flex- 
ible iron wire,'34 in. in circumference, and was controlled 
by a small iron brake acting on the side of the drum 
upon which the wire rope was coiled, the brake-frame 
down to the deck by six coach 
screws of about 3 in. in length and 4 in. in diameter. 
The brake apparatus with the rope coiled on it could be 
put in a box not than 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft.6 in. inlength 
and depth, which dimensions suffice to show the little space 
it occupies on the deck. As a temporary towing-yard, a 
= was rigged across the quarter-davits of the tug on 
port side, a leading-block being lashed on for the tow 
rope to reeve through. There was a moderate breeze 
from the southwest, with a good rippling sea. The tor- 
towed well out away from the tug’s side at an an- 
gle of forty-five degrees, with from twenty to fifty fath- 
oms of tow-line, the cut-water of the torpedo being suf- 
ciently visible to the party on board to permit its steadi- 
ness and perfect uprightness to be well noted. The fol- 
lowing are the details of the trials: 

Attack 1—About 3 Pp. M., against a brig seen coming 
on rupning under full sail. Time of steaming up to 
her, under five minutes; speed, eight knots; the two 
masts of the brig being kept in one until close to, when 
the brig began to The torpedo was out with about 

fathoms of line, and was dipped successfully un- 
der the keel of the brig; but care not having been 
taken to remove the worn part of the wire rope by 
which the torpedo was towed, it was carried away by 
the strain of bringing the torpedo up from its dive. 

Attack 2.—At 3:15 P.M., against a brig at anchor, 
the tug coming up from astern of the brig, and passing 
at ten knots speedon her starboard quarter. About 
thirty fathoms of tow-line out, the torpedo dipped suc- 
cessfully under her bottom ; striking deep down on the 
hull, both levers driven home, and the belt detonating 
capsule pierced. 

Attack 3.—At 3:30 p. M., order given to attack a brig 
seen running under full sail, the tug coming down upon 
her from ahead. Thirty to forty fathoms of tow-line 
out; speed of tug quite ten knots: On approaching, the 
brig made a great endeavor to clear the torpedo by yaw- 
i Tow-line dipped at 3. 35 P. M.; hull struck fairly 
under the bottom at3h., 45 min., 19 sec. Both levers 
of torpedo driven home, and the detonating capsule of 
the bolt pierced. 

Attack 4.—Against a brig at anchor; speed of tug 
eight knots, the torpedo being held by a short tow-line 
and dipped under her starboard counter, where it struck, 
breaking away from the tow-line. When recovered, the 
arms were driven in, but not so close home as on the for- 
mer occasion, the bolt working stiff through want of 
lubrication. Tho detonating capsule was, however, 
pierced, and the torpedo would have been fired if in ac- 
tion. 

Attack 5.—At 4:21 Pp. M. order given to go against a 
brig at anchor; tug steaming full speed up from astern. 
The torpedo was launched and kept close alangside the 
tug. At 4:25 p. M. the torpedo was allowed to sink by 
slacking the tow-line, the speedof the tug being main- 


q 
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tained in passing the brig. When the tug was on the 


brig’s bow the brake was put on the tow-line, which 
tautened, springing out the torpedo against the brig’s 
bottom. Both levers driven home, and the detonating 
capsule pierced. 

Attack 6.—At 4:40 Pp. M. tug — to - highest 
possible speed to test the strength and reliability of all 
the towing gear, and to note how much wire line could 
be effectively veered out from the temporary towing 
spar, the height of which above water was as near as 
may be fifteen feet. Tug attained a speed of eleven 
knots; torpedo well out at forty-five degrees from tug’s 
side, with more than fifty fathoms of tow-line. 

After this the tug steamed back into port, towing the 
torpedo up the river, and constantly making shaves at 
the vessels along the wharfs. 

In the first attack the torpedo was launched with the 
safety key in and the safety-key line properly attended. 
The o was towed a long distance before the key 
was withdrawn. In all the other attacks the torpedo 
was launched over the tug’s side by hand, without the 
exploding bolt being secured by the key, but in no in- 
stance were the levers disturbed, —- > oaeds ane 
the safety key is a r precaution, the to Oo ma 
be pretty safely launched without it. All prudence an 
caution ought, however, to be constantly exercised in 
dealing with loaded torpedoes. 

The master and no crew of the tug worked the 
torpedo under the personal direction of Commander 
Harvey himself, without any difficulty or the slightest 
hitch of any kind; ny we can be regard ee = ex- 
ample of experimen tice deserving of very impor- 
took sondacnation, as showing that in time of meceasity 
the whole steam mercantile marine of this country 
éould be in the shortest time, and at a comparatively 
very inconsiderable expense, put into such a condition 
of offensive power as should equal, in an emergency, the 
attack of any naval fleet, armored or unarmored. It 
seems also evident that, under proper provision, the sea- 

population of any large mercantile district could, 
means of these formidable seamen’s weapons render 
maintenance of a coast blockade by hostile vessels, a 
matter of the gravest difficulty to the adversary. There 
are among the class of old sailors of the generation 


fast ing away some who still talk about our war 
ships blo the to: vessels “ out of water” with 
their guns. edo not recollect, however, an instance, 


either in ancient or times, of such a tremendous 
effect being realized ; and we think that the doings of 
the Andrew Wodehguse on Saturday afternoon were 
quite numerous enough to show that a few ordi 
merchant craft—even sailing craft in a breeze—could do 
either in the day or night a great deal of mischief; 
while the brief minutes actually occupied in the attack 
would not be sufficient to permit more than at most five 
or six rounds to be fired from the enemy’s ship, suppos- 
ing her to have her guns previously loaded, and to be 
well aware of the nature of the coming attack. It must 
be also borne in mind that there would be great difficulty 
in bringing bow or stern guns to bear on the torpedo 
vessel, and in depressing them enough to hit her while 
passing on the broadside. 








FOREIGN MILITARY AND NAVAL ITEMS. 


THE pioneers of the French line regiments have been 
deprived of bearskin caps for economy’s sake. 

Tue Duke de Chartres, who is now an officer in the 
French army, has gone to Algeria to fight against the in- 
surgents. 


Tue Lords of the Admiralty have issued orders super- 
seding Admirals Willesley and Wilmot, and the captains 
of the Agincourt and Minotaur, in their respective com- 
mands. 


A LARGE supply of Snider rifles have been sent out to 
India from England, but the long looked-for weapons 
were accompanied by the wrong ammunition, and were, 
of course, useless. 


CoRPORAL punishment is to be abolished'in the British 
navy in times of peace, except in cases of mutiny, using 
or offering violence to a superior officer, and desertion of 
a post under aggravated circumstances. It was abol- 
ished in the army some time since. 


Art Berlin the execution of a canal to unite the Baltic 
and the North Sea is now under more serious considera- 
tion than ever. The cutting across a plateau of two 
or three miles wide, and of which the highest elevation 
is not more than sixty-eight feet, presents no serious ‘diffi- 
culties. 


Tue Volkstaat, speaking of the number of sick and 
wounded in the German army during the late war, says 
that apart altogether from deaths, the Central Bureau of 
Information in Berlin reports that within twelve months 
it had authenticated 555,000 German cases of wounds 
and sickness and 78,000 French cases. 

Tue Sultan of Turkey intends to devote his second 
son, Mehemet Djemal Eddin Effendi, to the naval pro- 
fession. The young prince, who has just entered upon 
his tenth year, receives instructions in navigation, etc., 
three times per week from the Minister of Marine in a 
little study specially fitted up for him at the new admir- 
alty buildings, at Kassim Pasha. 

SoME interesting mining operations are now being ex- 
ecuted at Chatham Garrison, under the Royal Engineer 
authorities, the men being kept at work in relays day 
and night. Countermines have been constructed in ad- 
vance of the rifle demi-bastion of St. Mary’s casemates, 
and this portion of the works is now being attacked by 
mines from the demi-parallel. As far as practicable, 
the operations of mining and countermining are being 
carried on as they would be in active service. 


Broad Arrow says: Two mitrailleuers, one a Mon- 
tigny, such as used in the French army, and the other 
the Gatling, an American patent, have been received at 
Woolwich and deposited in the Control Department, 
Royal Arsenal, The small pattern Gatling, which some 
time since was approved by the War Office, is being 
manufactnred in considerable numbers. Several im- 
provements have, however, been introduced since their 
construction was first decided upon. 


THE Army and Navy Gazette says that it may not be 
generally known that there are now in Austria two sys- 
tems of promotion—by seniority and by selection. A 
fixed quota of vacancies in each regiment are filled by 
selection, and the rest (and most numerous) by seniority. 
In the artillery and engineers it has been found most 
effectual :to,vest the power of selection in the officers them- 
selves, who in such cases usually elect the best man to 
the vacancy, as they are mostly far better acquainted 
with each other’s qualities than the commanding offi- 
cer. 

Tue British 11-inch muzzle-loading rifle gun of 25 
tons, at a range of 200 yards, has sent a Palliser shell 
through the side of a target considerably stronger than 
the broadside of any ironclad now afloat. The gun used 
a reduced charge of 75 lb., its full charge being 85 lb. 
The target in question consists of a solid wrought-iron 
plate of eight inches in thickness, backed by a double 
layer of 6-inch balks of teak timber, a solid wrought-iron 
plate of five inches in thickness being worked between 
the layers of timber. There is also an inner skin of 14- 
inch iron, and the usual iron ribs. This amounts to a 
total of 13 inches of armor and 12 inches of backing, 
exclusive of the skin. 


Broad Arrow reports the want of a word to express 
“the male population of the country fit for military ser- 
vice” has been much felt. Yet such a word exists in 
our language, although it is unfortunately obsolete, and 
deserves to be resuscitated. The word is “ Manredde” 
or “M ” a term frequently used in the 16th cen- 
tury. In July, 1557, Queen Mary addressed letters to 
Sir John Arundel, and the Commissioners for Musters 
in Cornwall, commanding them to call out, array, and 
arm, three hundred able Soldiers from “the whole man- 
red of the county.” About the same period, Sir Thomas 
Serer, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, writes to 
Qaeen Mary, that the country was never in a worse po- 


sition for “ manred and furniture.” 


Tue following Americans are in the service of the 
Khedive of Egypt : General W. W. Loring is a brigadier- 





general commanding a division, and is commandant 


of the city of Alexandria; General ©. P. Stone is chief 
of the staff of the general army, with the rank of 
brigadier-general; General P. T. Motte is chief of the 
Viceroy’s personal staff, with the rank of major-general; 
General Libbey is chief of artillery, with the rank of 
brigadier-general ; Colonel Sparrow Purdy of California 
is colonel of engineers; Colonel Thomas Rhett of South 
Carolina is chief of ordnance, and is now building large 
wder works at Cairo; Mr. McComb Mason is a major 
in the artillery; and besides these officers, General Rey- 
nolds and his son, Colonel Frank Reynolds, hold com- 
missions under the Khedive ; also Colonel James M. Mor- 
gan of South Carolina, now on leave in New York, who is 
captain on the staff with rank of lieutenant-colonel. 


Tne following is a description in the Volkszeitung of 
the effect of the late war on German industry: “The 
war has not only interrupted work, but has p SPM 4 
thousands of places of work. The 4,000,000 thalers which 
are to be spent for the assistance of those who, have suf- 
fered loss are as a drop on a hot stone, which, hissing, 
drops on to it and in an instant disappears in smoke. 
Thousands of men of the landwehr and reserve return to 
their homes crowned with victory and covered with 
wreaths, but they find their dwellings destitute, their 
wives in want, their children neglected, their workshops 
destroyed, their customers dispersed, their credit shaken, 
and the want of their manufactures lessened. Their rent 
is still due, which has accumulated for a year. New 
tools have to be bought, which their wives, in times of 
distress, have either pawned or sold. Materials have to 
be laid in stock to enable them, in case of an order be- 
ing given, to begin work. Repairs and clothes are nec- 
essary. The bakers, butchers and retailers have got to 
be paid. If work is not begun at once, the cry of distress 
will soon be as distinctly heard as the echo of rejoicing.” 

THE followigg is the text of the Royal Warrant, 
dated 20th July, 1871, to cancel and determine all 
regulations authorizing the purchase or sale or ex- 
change for money of commissions in the army, from the 


) 1st of November, 1871, presented on the 2istof July 


to both Houses of Parliament: 

Victoria R.—Whereas by the act passed in the session 
holden in the fifth and sixth years of the Reign of King 
Edward the VI., chapter 16, intituled “ Against buy- 
ing and selling of offices,” and the Act passed in the 
49th year of the Reign of King George III., chapter 
126, intituled “An Act for the prevention of the sale 
and brokerage of offices,” all officers in Our Forces are 
prohibited from selling or bargaining for the sale of any 
Commission in Our Forces, and from taking or receiving 
any money for the exchange of any such Commission, 
under the penalty of forfeiture of their Commissions, 
and of being cashiered, and of diverse other penalties, 
but the last mentiened Act exempt from the penaliies 
of the said Acts, purchases, or sales, or exchanges of avy 
Commissions in Our Forces for such prices as may be 
regulated and fixed by any regulation made or to be made, 
by Us in that behalf. And Whereas We think it expedi- 
ent to put an end to all such regulations, and to all sales 
and purchases, and to all exchanges for money of Com- 
missions in Our Forces, and all dealings relating to such 
sales, purchases, or exchanges. Now, Our Will and 
Pleasure is that, on and after the 1st day of November, 
in this present year, all regulations made by Us or any 
of Our Royal Predecessors, or any Officers acting under 
Our authority, regulating or fixing the prices at which 
any Commiesions in Our Forces may be purchased, sold, 
or exchanged, or in any way authorizing the purchase, 
or sale, or exchange for money of any such Commis- 
sions, shall be cancelled and determined. 

Given at Our Court at Osborne, this 20th day of July, 
in the 35th of Our Reign. By Her Majesty’s Com- 
mand. EDWARD CARDWELL. 





THE following description of the trophies captured by 
the French on their Corean expedition, and now on board 
the admiral’s vessel awaiting transportation to Paris, is 
given in late Shanghai correspondence : 


The library of the Kang-hoa was also transported on 
board the admiral’s ship to be sent to Paris. It consisted 
of about 300 volumes. The most curious of the spoils 
of Kang-hoa were a series of folding white marble ta- 
blets, incased in gilt metal, highly chased, aud edged 
with acrimson silk damask, with gilt inscriptions in- 
cised in the marble. They were found in the temple 
of the royal residence. The execution of these tablets 
resemble more a work of classic art than the production 
of a people supposed to have only the tastes of bar- 
barians. The inscriptions were in the written charac- 
ters common to China and Japan, and were found to be 
a code of moral law. They thus resemble the command- 
ments of the old law, graven on tablets of stone and 
preserved in the temples. A specimen helmet brought 
uway by the French shows that the Corean armorers are 
no mean handicraftsmen, while its lining of leather 
showed workmanship equal if not superior to any arti- 
cle of European leather work. Tae manufacture of 
arms is doubtless understood by the Coreans, and many 
specimens of their short swords of soft iron, but not 
sharp, were brought away. A Corean musket sent to 
Paris exhibits a silver enamel set into the breech of the 
barrel, betokening a certain knowledge of art, while the- 
octagonal shape of the barrel, and the neat finish of the 
stock was pronounced a most creditable job for these 
barbarian artificers. Strange to say, some of the cannon 
found at Kang-hoa were breech-loaders. These were 
constructed by the Coreans in a most simple manner. A 
small cannon, equal in length to the charge and shot, is 
placed in a a cavity of the breech, similar in shape to 
the Snider-Enfield breech-loading rifle. About thirty 
thousand taels weight of silver in ingots was found, evi- 
dence of the existence of silver mines in the country. 
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BIRTH. 
Honey.—May 12, at San Juan Island, Washington Territory, the 








,wife of William R. Honey, late Adjutant Second California Caval- 
ry, of a daughter. r 
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